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A Business With A Soul 


To the Readers of THE SIGN, 
My Dear Friends: 


For the first time since the establishment of THE SIGN I am 
treating myself to the pleasure of addressing you a sort of personal 
communication. 


I would gladly write everyone of you an individual letter; but time 
forbids and postage costs money. Will you please accept this as coming 
to you personally? 


To begin with, I wish to extend, in the name of the Passionist 
Fathers and my own, to you and all who are dear to you best wishes for 
a Happy and Holy Christmas. These wishes are not to be taken as the trite 
words of a season's greetings. They come from the heart and are meant. 


For whatever co-operation you have given THE SIGN I most sincerely 
thank you. Especially do I thank the reverend Pastors who have allowed 
our Fathers to address their people in the interests of this publication. 
To their kindness we are greatly indebted. 


Many of you have not only subscribed to THE SIGN for yourselves, 
but very unselfishly have gone out of your way to get new subscribers. 
Is it necessary to express our appreciation? 


In carrying on THE SIGN we have encountered many difficulties, 
some of which are still with us--limited means, the indifference of 
Catholic people to religious literature, and the high cost of production. 


But we have made up our minds and we are going to keep them made up. 
When we planned THE SIGN we determined on the publication of a periodical 
that would spread Catholic Truth and promote devotion to Jesus Christ 
Crucified. 


These two objects should assuredly appeal to the minds and hearts 
of all convinced Catholics: We cannot love our Faith without wishing to 
extend it; every grace we have here and our every hope of salvation here- 
after are absolutely bound up with the Cross of Christ. 


May I ask you to continue to support THE SIGN and help to make it 
worthier of the great causes it is serving? You can help: FIRST--By 
promptly renewing your subscription; SECOND--By subscribing for someone 
who cannot afford to subscribe (we have a list of such persons) ; THIRD-- 








By asking others to subscribe. 


No man likes to beg. The fact that a man wears a Roman collar does 
not mean that he is different from others and likes to beg. ‘If I beg your 
help, I beg for the Truth of Christ and the Cause of Christ. 


You know, of course, that any money derived from the sale of 
THE SIGN will be devoted to our Chinese missions. To-day we have eight 
young American Passionist Missionaries who have left all things and have 
dedicated their lives to the: preaching of Christ's Truth and the exalting 
of His Cross in poor pagan China. Will you help them? 


May the Infant Savior bless you! 


Faithfully yours, 
Sather NardhWoreall OF 4: 
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FOREBODINGS 


O Flower of God, why springest Thou 
At midmost of the cold? 
The snow lies like a winding sheet 
About the naked wold, 
Where bleat of frail December lambs, 
Close cuddled to their shivering dams, 
Comes piteous from the fold. 


The shepherds bring us wine and bread, 
God’s meed of drink and food. 
Yon cross beam in their camp-fire’s light 
Stands like a blood-stained rood: 
And in the frenzy of the wind 
I hear a cry that calls to mind 
A mocking multitude. 


The children bring Thee holly wreaths 
(Peace, peace, unreasoned fears!)- 
Like ruddy drops amid the thorns, 
And mistletoe like tears. 
But Thou shalt wear a ruby crown 
And scarlet robe, when men bow down 
To Thee in far-off years. 


Long icicles like dripping thongs 
Befringe the stable door— 
O little, little Son of mine, 
Why sinks my heart so sore? 
Ah, fain I were Thou shouldest not 


grow, 
And I might keep Thee always so, 
My Baby evermore. 
—Sister Mary Benvenuta, O.P. 








The Spirit-Photograph Fraud 


The Evidence of Trickery, and a Demonstration of the Tricks Employed 


JAMES BLACK 


HE history of spirit photography is interest- 
ing and remarkable. In this branch of 
psychic phenomena there is the same long 
record 


ticity it is interesting to note how difficult it is to 
harmonize the reality of spirit pictures with the “‘ec- 
toplasm” theory of the origin of spirits. This theory 

is that all spirits 








are built up of 
ectoplasmic ex- 
trudations from 
the medium, and 
this ectoplasm is 
visible to medi- 
um and spiritist 
alike. Yet the 
spirits who call 
to be snapped 
are remarkable 








of fraud and im- 

a grag. Tene ne This article is redacted, with permission, from the 

were sek October issue of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

haha Lack of space has necessitated some omissions. The 
The catiiest fact that a secular magazine of high intellectual re- 

pute should print an expose of the frauds of Spirit- 

Nistitg pring ism is an added reason why Catholics should have 

iakiad ee no part in this latest form of communication with 

sregny  eeeee evil spirits.—The Editors. 

W. H. Mumler, 

who in 1861 

established a ? 


psychic studio in Boston. One of his dupes found 
out that a living sitter posed for one of the spirits 
and Mumler was laughed out of business. He 
bobbed up again in New York in 1869, and after 
doing a good business for a short time was prose- 
cuted for obtaining money by fraudulent means. 

A few years later two well-known English me- 
diums, Mr. and Mrs. Guppy, with the assistance of a 
professional photographer, started in the business. 
They were proved to be fakers and soon gave up the 
business. 

Buguet, a Frenchman, visited England in 1875 
and turned out some very good spirit pictures. He 
had a much higher degree of photographic skill 
than his predecessors, and had several assistants — 
who, with a collection of lay figures, provided the 
spirits. This man’s work was considered quite gen- 
uine and reliable by many noted spiritists. Buguet 
returned to France and was arrested and charged by 
the French government with fraudulent practices in 
the manufacture of spirit pictures. The Buguet ex- 
posure put a period to spirit photography for a long 
time, little being heard of it till about 1900, when it 
began to take a new lease of life, and it has slowly 
entrenched itself as one of the “truly genuine” of 
the many psychic phenomena. 

Before passing on to a consideration of the 
claims of the modern spirit photographers to authen- 
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for their lack of 
visibility. Neither the medium nor spiritist sees 
them, or is sure of their presence till the plate is de- 
veloped. 


GAIN, the photographer does not control the 
spirits; they very conveniently happen in of 
their own volition. It is the photographic 

plates that the mediums control—in fact we shall 
show that they have entirely too much control of the 
plates! But what is really very odd is the fact that 
the uncontrolled spirits who drop down to this work- 
a-day world to have their pictures taken never by 
any chance call at the first studio they happen on. 
Not at all—they seek out those controlled plates. 
Now let us see if the modern spook-snapper 
is any more worthy of credence than the earlier 
operators. In this connection it will be fair to con- 
sider three of the leading exponents: William Hope, 
who is considered by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle as 
“the leading psychic photographer of Great Britain”; 
Mr. Vearncombe; and Mrs. Deane. These pho- 
tographers should be genuine, for they have the ap- 
proval of the British College of Psychic Science, 
an institution teaching the reality of spiritualism. 
The Society for Psychic Research (British) 
tried for years to get a test sitting with William 
Hope, but he shunned investigation. Mr. Marriott, 
a London photographic expert, asked Hope for a 











































test sitting, but was refused. He then challenged 
Hope to produce a spirit message or picture under 
conditions that would prevent fraud, but the medium 
would not perform. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, how- 
ever, assured all and sundry that the man was all 


right, for he had watched 
him work and fraud was 
not possible in the way 
the pictures were pro- 
duced. 


Then Mr. Marriott of- 
fered to produce for Doyle 
spook pictures in the same 
circumstances in which 
Hope worked. This offer 
was accepted and the test 
took place at the British 
College. Sir Arthur and 
four other observers were 
present. Mr. Marriott and 
his apparatus were sub- 
jected to the closest scru- 
tiny, and his actions 
watched carefully, but all 
agreed no fraudulent 
methods were observed. 
When the plates were de- 
veloped two “spirit” ex- 
tras appeared. But it was 
frankly admitted that they 
were produced by trickery 
not noticed by any of the 
five observers. It is clear 
that Hope cannot be ac- 
cepted on Sir Arthur’s as- 
surance of fraud being 
impossible. 


Hope came very prom- 
inently before the public 
some years ago on account 
of a spirit picture of the 
late William Ewart Glad- 
stone which he took for 


the Rev. Mr. Walker Wynn. 


hibited by its owner it was noted that the print 
showed very plainly the screen marks always as- 
sociated with the half tone illustration. 

Mr. Edward Bush arranged a seance with 
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MR. BLACK bases his attack upon spirit photography 
upon two counts: the proved fraud that stands on the 
records against all the spirit photographers, and his 
own ability, out of a very modest photographic skill, to 
produce by trickery all of the spirit photographer's re- 
sults. The adjoining print is a case in point. As a 
matter of convenience, and in some degree also a 
measure of proof that the print is a trick one as claimed 
by Mr. Black, the same lady is used as the “sitter” and 
as the “spirit.” The plate has been exposed three times 
—first to the well-defined “spirit” at the upper left, 
second to the ghost-like “spirit” at the right, and finally 
to the “sitter.” It will be especially noted that none of 
the exposures ts the least bit uncertain in its results by 
virtue of the other exposures before or after it. 


When this was ex- 


tant, Mrs. Buxton. 
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Hope and sent him a message of a man whom 
Hope presumed to be dead. At the first sit- 
ting a spirit message came through, the second pro- 
duced a spirit picture of the subject of this photo- 
graph. This is doubly remarkable; the subject was 


the son-in-law of Mr. 
Bush, who was. still 


alive and well! The mes- 
sachMebives was in the 
same handwriting as that 
of numerous other mes- 
sages received through the 
same agency, and carried 
the same error in spelling 
too. The message has been 
admitted to be a forgery; 
but Hope and his adher- 
ents still insist that the 
picture is quite genuine! 





OSITIVE proof that 
Hope is nothing 
but an unscrupulous 

rascal is afforded by the 
experience of Mr. Price, 
who investigated Hope in 
February last. Mr. Price 
had sought a seance with 
Hope for five years and at 
last one was arranged for 
him through the agency of 
the British College of 
Psychic Science. The con- 
ditions were that a fee of 
two guineas (about $10) 
be paid and a packet of 
six quarter plates be pro- 
vided. To make sure that 
he was not tricked Mr. 
Price consulted with the 
Imperial Dry Plate Com- 
pany, Limited, of London. 
They provided him with a 


szecial half-dozen plates upon which a design had 
been stencilled by X-rays. 
college and was introduced to Hope and his assis- 


Mr. Price went to the 


The seance commenced by the company seat- 
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Of the three “spirit messages” produced by Mr. Black 
by three different tricks and reproduced on this page, 
this one, from the hero of “Bringing Up Father” to his 
beloved pal, Dinty, was imprinted upon the plates of an 
unopened packet by means of X-rays. 


ing themselves around a table. Mrs. Buxton led 
by singing a hymn; Hope then delivered him- 
self of a long extempore prayer, concluding by 
invoking the aid of the Almighty to get in touch with 
the spirits of the departed. There were more hymns 
and prayers, the service concluding with the recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer. 


Hope then brought the dark slide to Mr. Price 
so that he might examine it, and during this ex- 
amination he marked it so he would be sure that it 
was the one that was used in the camera. The two 
men then went into the dark room and Mr. Price 
opened the packet of plates and, under Hope’s di- 
rections, loaded the marked slide. When this was 
done Hope asked Mr. Price to pack up the unused 














This “spookograph” was written directly upon the plate 
with tartaric acid, the plate thus prepared being substi- 
tuted for the sitter’s test plate and given an exposure 
in regular course. The emulsion is destroyed by the 
acid, hence the message appears as part of the negative. 
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plates, at the same time taking the loaded slide from 
him. Whilst packing the plates Mr. Price states he 
never once lost sight of the slide or Hope’s hands. 
He noticed him take a half turn from the light and 
quickly put the slide in his pocket and remove an- 
other one. When the repacking was finished a 
loaded slide was returned and the two went to the 
door of the dark room; before leaving, Hope asked 
Price if he would like to mark the plates in any 
way, to assure himself that no trickery was taking 
place. This was not done—there was no need! They 
immediately returned to the studio, and before hand- 
ing the slide to Hope Mr. Price looked for the marks 
he had placed on the slide he had loaded. Of course, 
they were not there. No mention was made to Hope 
that the substitution of slides had been noted. 

Mr. Price took his seat before the camera, the 


As its text indicates, this message was got on to the 
plate by ordinary double exposure of the sort used in 
photographers, and as evidence that their results need 


plates were exposed and in due time developed. Mr. 
Price had further proof of the change. The plates 
furnished were for flashlight work, and when de- 
veloping should have flashed up black at once; they 
developed slowly, just as the ordinary plate does. 
One plate showed a spirit extra of a lady and the 
other simply a photograph of Mr. Price; neither had 
any trace of the design stencilled on it by X-rays. 
The rules of the college do not permit spirit nega- 
tives to be taken away, but the other negative Mr. 
Price retained. 


Immediately after the sitting the remaining four 
plates were taken to a professional photographer to 
develop; the X-ray design appeared on each of 














them. When the negative retained by Mr. Price was 
compared with those remaining of the original half- 
dozen it was seen that it was of glass of a different 
thickness and color. This completes the chain of 
evidence proving William Hope, “the leading 
psychic photographer of Great Britain,” to be a 
common cheat who obtained money under false 
pretenses. 


R. VEARNCOMBE is a different type of me- 
cy dium from Hope. His specialty is getting 
spirit extras on plates without either opening 
the packet, or exposing the plates in any way. He 
also photographs objects belonging to clients and 
gets spirit extras on these plates. The Occult Com- 
mittee of “The Magic Circle,” a magicians’ organiza- 
tion, investigated this gentleman. The first test was 
to prove the spirit extra on unopened plates. They 
sent him a package of plates enclosed in a sealed 
lead wrapper (lead being opaque to X-rays), and a 
request for a message or picture. The package was 
“controlled” by Vearncombe and returned; when de- 
veloped the plates were all blank. The limits of his 
psychic powers seem to coincide with the limits of 
the X-rays. Another packet of plates was sent to 
him, and fourteen traps set to disclose any tamper- 
ing that might take place whilst under “control.” 
When these plates were returned one disclosed 
a spirit extra on development; but unfortunately 
Vearncombe had fallen into twelve of the fourteen 
traps set to catch his trickery. Examination showed 
that three of the plates had been reversed, the red 
line showing at the bottom right-hand edge. Vearn- 
combe was informed that the experiment had re- 
sulted in a spirit extra appearing, and was asked for 
an assurance that the package had not been tam- 
pered with in any way. He replied, assuring the ex- 
perimenters that the plates had been “controlled,” 
but had neither been opened nor exposed! This 
disposes of Mr. Vearncombe; he is a liar as well as 
a fraud. 


HE British College has so much faith in Mrs. 
Deane that arrangements have been made 
with her to give considerably reduced rates 

to college members who attend her sittings. Mrs. 
Deane usually requires a packet of plates to be sent 
to her for control several days before the sitting 
takes place. The Magic Circle Committee sent her 
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one packet, and after the sitting several plates de- 
veloped spirit faces and “spirit lights.” The pre- 
cautions taken showed that the packet had been 
tampered with before the seance. After this experi- 
ence the committee made application to the college 
for a test sitting and this was granted. 


Plates were provided for the use of the medium, 
and four slides were loaded. While in the dark 
room Mrs. Deane reached for her hymn book, and 
whilst so doing was seen to change one of the slides. 
Whilst the slides were being loaded the experi- 
menter, by means of a small chemical, had imprinted 
the sign of the Magic Circle upon each of the plates. 
When the plates were exposed and developed one 
spirit picture appeared on a plate, but it had no 
Magic Circle sign upon it—the three others de- 
veloped nothing but the sign placed upon them by 
the experimenter. One substituted plate—one spook: 
this appears to be the psychic proportion. 

After the sitting the committee informed the 
college authorities that they had proof that Mrs. 
Deane was using fraudulent methods in the produc- 
tion of her spirits, and that they were unquestion- 
ably produced on previously prepared plates which 
were substituted for the test plates. Mr. Hewat 
McKenzie, the principal, promptly wrote to Mr. E. 
H. Clarke, chairman of the Magic Circle Committee, 
as follows: “I am not prepared to grant any member 
of the Magic Circle any further sittings with our 
mediums.” Proof of fraud seems to be of small mo- 
ment to the college, just so they still have their me- 
diums. 


HE foregoing tests clearly establish that spirit 
© messages and pictures are produced on plates 
specially prepared for the purpose, an ex- 
posure having been made unknown to the sitter. It 
only remains to tell how the spook-snappers work 
their little tricks. The written messages may in fact 
be produced in several ways. A simple method is 
to write directly upon the plate with a chemical solu- 
tion that will destroy the emulsion—tartaric acid is 
one such; the subsequent exposure has then no effect 
on the part written upon. In this way the strange 
messages written backward upon the print are pro- 
duced. Sometimes the print is made with the nega- 
tive reversed, then the writing is not very sharp. An 
examination of the negative enables the investigator 
of experience to detect this method quite easily. 
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Mr. Bush, in his experience with Hope, saw the 
spirit writing put upon the plate by means of a 
specially constructed flashlight, with the message 
written upon the lens. A suitable opportunity is 
taken to press the apparatus against the plate whilst 
in the dark room and the “spookograph” is ready. 
Mr. Bush made one of these special flashlights and 
found it worked very well. Another, and more used 
method, is to write a message and photograph it 
with the exposure so timed as to permit a second 
exposure. The prepared plate is then substituted 
for the test plate, exposed, and once again the 
spirits have communicated. 

Spirit messages are sometimes made with 
X-rays. The writing is done with a solution of me- 
tallic salts—acetate of lead is usually used—and a 
short exposure is given—say, one-tenth second at 
a distance of thirty inches. Some fakers have a 
small outfit that enables them to do the work right 
under the noses of the sitters. The hymn singing or 
phonograph playing that always goes with a sitting 
will disguise the slight noise made by the exposure. 
Sometimes X-rays are used to get messages on un- 
opened packets of plates. The writer so treated a 
packet and sent it to a professional photographer to 
be developed. The photographer expected to get 
blank plates and was considerably surprised when 
he received a message for Dinty Moore, from his 
old friend Jiggs, of the familiar comic strip series 
“Bringing up Father.” Subsequent investigation 
casts doubt on the authenticity of this message; ac- 
cording to Mr. McManus—who should know—Jiggs 
at the time of writing is here with us and having one 
of his periodic difficulties with Maggie. 


for a higher degree of photographic skill than 

is required for written messages. Some of the 
early pictures were crudely faked prints; in this case 
two negatives are required, one for the spirit and 
one for the sitters, and both are used to get the spirit 
print. This work would deceive only the very fool- 
ish, for most spiritists want to see the spirit on the 
negative. Sometimes the picture of a spirit is made 
against a white background, and from the negative 
a “thin” positive is made, and placed in the trick 
dark-slide immediately in front of the negative to be 
exposed. When this method is adopted the sitter is 
permitted to mark his plate in any way he chooses, 


Cio production of a good spirit picture calls 


and gets it back with a spirit extra. In this case 
both the negative and print have peculiarities that 
enable the investigator to identify the procedure; the 
spirit has the characteristic flatness of a copy, and 
the sitter’s picture is fuzzy and lacking in definition. 
Another trick-slide method is that of exposing one- 
half only of a plate to the spirit, subsequently ex- 
posing the other half to the sitter, and with a skillful 
operator the result is a wonderfully good spirit pic- 
ture. 


HE degree of visibility—or materialization— 
© is determined by the photographer, and de- 
pends somewhat upon circumstances; it may 
not be wise for the spirit face to be very clearly de- 
fined. The limits of fake spirit photography are not 
reached when two exposures are made; the illustra- 
tion of triple exposures, each taken in a different 
manner, shows this. 


Neither lay figures nor pictures were used in the 
spirit extras illustrated. In each case the spirit was 
taken directly from the living model. The negatives 
have not been retouched nor tampered with. 

To give the lie to the statement that spirit pic- 
tures can only be obtained on glass plates, gelatin 
plates (or films) were used to take all the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article, with the exception 
of the message from Jiggs, which was taken on an 
ordinary 314x414 glass plate. 

In considering spirit photography one must not 
overlook the great advantage that is with the me- 
dium. He plays a game of “heads I win; tails you 
lose.” If a sitter is too observant and a prepared 
spirit plate cannot be substituted, the test plate is 
exposed—with negative results. In these circum-_ 
stances the medium does not lose caste; he can, and 
does, plead adverse conditions. 


The spirit-photograph fake is probably the most 
despicable of all the fraudulent spiritist phenomena. 
Those seeking pictures are usually folk who have 
lost someone near and dear to them. Imagine them 
sitting with a canting psalm-singing humbug of the 
type of William Hope, who goes through the 
mockery of a religious ceremony, invoking the aid 
of the Almighty to get in touch with the spirits, 
knowing full well the spirit is already made and 
carefully planted, ready to be foisted upon his dupes 
when suitable opportunity offers! Hope and other 
like humbugs belong in the penitentiary. 
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Common-Sense: Do It Now! 


Very Rev. ALFrep CaGney, c. Pp. 


RITERS of magazine articles, as a rule, 
take up their pens with the conviction that 
they have something really worth while 
to place before their readers—something 
so enlightening, so satisfying that the reader after 
its perusal must say to himself: “That has really 
done me good.” It was a revelation of a new truth, 
or perhaps ‘a new truth thrown upon an old one’. 

The present writer is no exception to this rule. 
He believes that he has something good for THE 
SIGN readers, but he must bespeak their kind pa- 
tience while he requests them to accompany him 
on the rather long avenue that leads up to his main 
argument. 

About a week ago I had the supreme pleasure 
of visiting beautiful Umbria—that garden spot of 
Italy that delights the eye of the tourist with its 
cities and towns perched picturesquely and peace- 
fully on the tops of hills or the sides of mountains 
and giving one the impression of grey historic an- 
tiquity; the enchanting view, as one ascends some 
bold eminence, of the verdant plains below, a ver- 
itable patch-work of vineyards and oliveyards 
dotted here and there with hoary hamlets or humble 
peasant cottages. It is truly a dream-land to the 
spell of which no one can be insensible. My itin- 
erary took me beyond Spoleto and Foligno and As- 
sisi and I alighted at a station called Ponte S. Gio- 
vanni. I then took a carriage and struck into the 
country over a road that would delight the heart of 
an automobilist. My objective was the Passionist 
Convent at Montescosso and after about an hour I 
noticed a group of boys running down the hillside 
each striving, as boys will, to be the first to greet 
the expected visitor. They were the Alumni of the 
Passionist Preparatory College at Montescosso, 
ranging in age from ten to fifteen years, dressed in 
very becoming uniform and their clean, bright, in- 
telligent faces wore an expression which told the 
visitor that though a perfect stranger to them he was 
very welcome. 

A few minutes later the Superior of the Con- 
vent, Father Raymond, arrived with some few Re- 
ligious. After the exchange of cordial greetings 
we wended our way up the hillside towards the 
Convent and as we walked Father Raymond gave 


me a synopsis of the history of the place. 

It was a villa of surpassing beauty owned by 
Count Ricci who, after the death of his good wife, 
listened to the inspiration that he could do nothing 
more pleasing to God or more useful to his fellow- 
men than donate his valuable home to an Order of 
Missionary Religious. Unlike other good people 
who wish to do something for God or for their 
neighbor but who put off the execution of the design 
to the indefinite future or until after their death, 
this pious nobleman delayed not to carry into ef- 
fect the magnanimous project with which God had 
inspired him. He at once chose the Passionist 
Fathers as his beneficiaries and turned over to their 
free disposal his beautiful villa with its charming 
and extensive grounds. 


UST as the Superior finished this bit of his- 
ej tory we entered the real approach to the villa 

—a long avenue of tall pines that reared their 
stately heads to heaven and arched the way, while 
beneath our feet the little sticks fallen last year 
formed a carpet soft and yielding as velvet. Now 
the truth obliges us to confess that much of the 
ancient glory of the villa has disappeared because 
with the march of time monastic simplicity of taste 
as well as utilitarian considerations necessarily ob- 
scured the artistic beauty in which the villa and its 
ground were kept so that the neat walks lined with 
well-trimmed spruce were neglected and the beds of 
flowers were succeeded by beds of herbs or vege- 
tables. Within the house is a suite of rooms ele- 
gantly frescoed and on the wall the visitor sees an 
inscription in pure latinity recounting the fact that 
Pope Leo XIII, when Cardinal Archbishop of Peru- 
gia, was here entertained by Count Ricci. 


Now Count Ricci continued to live for many 
years in his new monastic home in company with 
his grateful beneficiaries and he had the special 
happiness of seeing his beloved abode chosen as the 
Novitiate House of the Province of the Pieta. Day 
and night he heard the never-failing signals for the 
regular observance and then the sound of fervent 
voices issuing from the choir—voices that chanted 
in plain but sweet melody the inspired praises of 
the Almighty. With his own eyes he saw the life 
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of penance which these Religious joined to a life 
of prayer and, if he wished, he could have heard 
the sound of work in the class-room or chapter- 
room as skilled masters strove to educate the minds 
and hearts of their disciples for the highest and 
noblest mission that could be entrusted to man—the 
mission of carrying Christ Crucified into the hearts 
of the faithful. Pious man as he was and enlight- 
ened, too, in the many ways of God and the needs 
of mankind, he knew that the only remedy that 
could bring back a suffering, bleeding world to 
peace and health, the only remedy for the sordid 
greed and selfishness that sets man in murderous 
hate against his brother and nation in war with na- 
tion, the only remedy for the sin of the world and 
the suffering and misery that is consequent upon sin, 
the only means by which man could be brought into 
peaceful and harmonious relations with his Creator 
and with his fellow-man, was the image of the Man- 
God, Who died in torments of love upon the Cross, 
that He might free men from the slavery and misery 
of sin and at the same time show them with what 
a boundless love He loved them and how He wished 
them to love one another. 

And 1 could not help reflecting what sweet 
balm of ineffable consolation it brought to the heart 
of this good man as his years declined and the eve- 
ning of his life drew near, to see how God in His 
mercy permitted him to cooperate in the great work 
of preaching Christ Crucified and thus bringing the 
all-saving doctrines of the Cross to the minds of 
men. And in this comfort he died surrounded and 
assisted by those who loved him as their best friend 
and benefactor; who would keep his name forever in 
benediction. 


S I was thus musing on my return to Rome, 
FA imagine my surprise and delight wheh, on 

picking up my copy of America, I found 
exactly the same idea treated with wonderful force 
and clearness in an article from the gifted pen of 
Dr. Coakley of Pittsburgh. In this article the Doc- 
tor speaks of a palatial building erected in the city 
of Boston by a multi-millionaire named Mr. For- 
sythe, to serve the purpose of a dental clinic. Mr. 
Forsythe, accepting the opinion of the most reput- 
able medical men of our day that most of the dis- 
eases which attack the human body are either 
caused or aggravated by bad or neglected teeth, 
conceived the idea of founding and endowing this 
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institution for the perservation of the life of poor 
children through the proper care of their teeth. 
Doctor Coakley tells how in an interview with Mr. 
Forsythe the latter spoke of the genuine delight it 
gives him to know that the money with which God 
blessed him is actually being used under his very 
eyes to promote the health and happiness of the 
poor and in an especial manner does he find a keen 
gratification in the thought that he did not wait 
until he was dead to inaugurate this noble work of 
charity. Had he thus waited who knows if that 
great institution would exist today? Who knows 
if the work would have been done as he wished it 
done? Who knows how much of that: vast fortune 
would have been eaten up by inheritance taxes or 
appropriated by heirs or squandered through the 
carelessness or greed of executors? 

In striking contrast with the prudent prevision 
of Mr. Forsythe is the lamentable example of the 
late Mr. Frick, the multi-millionaire of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Frick left in his will five million dollars to pay 
for the erection of a new wing’ for the Mercy Hos- 
pital in Pittsburgh. Though the good man is now 
some years in his grave, not one dollar has yet been 
received by the hospital and it is doubtful if even 
one-fourth of the sum will ever be spent on the 
work intended by Mr. Frick. How different it would 
have been had he added this five million dollar wing 
to the hospital before he died! Not only would he 
have had the sweet satisfaction during his life-time 
of knowing that his charity was relieving the suf- 
ferings and restoring the health of thousands, espe- 
cially of the poor, but he would have had the cer- 
tainty that for ages and ages to come this work 
would go on, and generation after generation would 
rise up and bless the name of Henry Clay Frick. 
But he waited too long and now his name is but a 
memory to the interested few. Soon an eternal si- 
lence will settle on his tomb and the ethereal breeze 
of love will blow over it no more! 


EITHER Mr. Frick nor Mr. Forsythe was a 
Catholic, but the example of both and espe- 
cially of the latter might well be followed 

by those Catholics whom God has blessed with 
great wealth. Here I use the word “blessed” with 
some misgiving because from the Christian point of 
view wealth is a blessing only when used as the 
Divine Giver intended it to be used and that is for 
the relief of the poor. In the light of the Holy 
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Scriptures as well as of all true Christian teaching 
the rich man as such has a divinely-given mission 
on earth and only by the fulfillment of this mission 
can he be saved. And the mission is alms-giving. 
The Holy Bible has such fearfully hard things to 
say about the rich man that it is difficult to see how 
he can work out his salvation otherwise than by 
spending his money on the poor. If he squander his 
money in personal luxury; if he spend it on projects 
that bring no good to others but promote only his 
vain ambition; if he leave it to children who will 
make it the occasion of ungodly living; if in any of 
these ways he use or rather abuse the gift of God 
how can he appear before his Judge otherwise than 
as the unjust steward who wasted his master’s 
goods? You will say this is a hard doctrine. But 
not so. Recall the example of Mr. Forsythe and 
Count Ricci and you will see it is a doctrine that 
brought brightest sunlight and sweetest consolation 
into their lives. 

Our wealthy Catholics are numerous enough, 
but few there are who bequeath their money for 
the relief of the poor and the suffering, for the care 
of the orphan or for the propagation of God’s sav- 
ing truth upon earth; and fewer still are those who 
during their lifetime, while in full possession of 
their mental faculties, seek before God the merit 
of having restored to Him the gift which he so lav- 
ishly gave them as a sacred trust. 


ERE it might be well to remove the objections 
nN which may have arisen in the minds of some 
readers during the course of our argument. 
First, it may be said, “Do you mean to deny 
that parents should lay up for their children?” Well, 
no, that is not our intention, for it would be con- 
trary to the doctrine of St. Paul; “for neither ought 
the children lay up for their parents but the par- 
ents for the children” (II. Cor. 12/14). Parents are 
obliged to provide for their children according to 
their station in life, but no one will contend that 
parents are obliged to leave vast fortunes to their 
children. 


Secondly, it may seem that we wish to deny 
merit to those who bequeath their money for reli- 
gious or charitable purposes. No, we have no such 
intention, not even in case that money be afterward 
diverted from the object designated. But we submit 
that a good intention has merit before God only 
when it is impossible to put it into execution; other- 
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wise it remains a vain, empty, inefficacious volition. 
If I have the “good intention” of giving an alms 
to the poor and with plenty of spare money in my 
pocket pass by the outstretched hands of a deserv- 
ing beggar, I can scarcely claim merit for my “good 
intention”. Then, again, does not ordinary common 
sense tell us that it is no great credit to a man to 
give away his money only when he can no longer 
keep it? When death comes to you like a thief in 
the night, holds a gun to your face and says not 
“Your life or your money” but “Your life and your 
money” are you doing something very munificent 
if you give up both? 

When a rich man dies his will sets out on a 
long, long, highway infested with robbers—robbers 
of that variety so well enumerated by Doctor Coak- 
ley—spendthrift sons, extravagant daughters (and 
those of the Lear kind) incompetent witnesses, 
stupid or crooked executors, inexorable taxes and 
last but not least, “the inevitable lawyer.” (God for- 
bid that we should mean this as a sweeping asser- 
tion. Rather we bear willing testimony that there 
are devoted children and trustworthy witnesses 
and conscientious executors and honest law- 
yers—but we say the other variety is quite 
numerous.) And even granting that the legacy 
does finally reach its destination it arrives only 
as a shadow of its old self. Long, long ago, the 
inspired Psalmist expressed the same idea: “The- 
saurizat et ignorat cui congregat ea”. “He storeth 
up; and he knoweth not for whom he shall gather 
these things.” (Ps. 38/7.) 

The moral of it all is, as Doctor Coakley says, 
that if Catholics mean to do anything for God or 
for God’s poor let them be wise and do it now. Thus 
even during their lifetime will they have glory and 
merit before God and men. 

And you, my friend, reader of THE Sicn, if you 
know any wealthy Catholic to whom this article 
might be a welcome inspiration, send him a marked 
copy of this periodical—and—DO IT NOW. 





The above article contains a vigorous 
warning and a splendid inspiration. It is a 
message to all of us even though from a 
money viewpoint we cannot be compared 
with a Ricci, a Forsythe or a Frick. 

—Editors. 











The Manes and the Monkey 


JoHN AYSCOUGH 


I! Bill, come ’ere.” 

For what? What’s up?” 

“Label’s off o’ them tew gert packages; 
comen elp’s find un.” 

“Which tew?” 

“Them tew.” 

“What’s off’n ’em?” 

“Why, th’ labels.” 

“Dom!” 

It was Saturday, the Saturday before Christ- 
mas, and Christmas Day itself fell on the Monday. 
Traffic was much congested, and the huge baggage- 
shed was choked with belated parcels, bundles, 
hampers, game-baskets, bales, and every descrip- 
tion of package, the vast majority of which were 
supposed to reach their destinations in England, 
Ireland, Scotland or Wales in time for Christmas, 
and, of course, never would. . 

It was regular Christmas weather; a driving 
rain had swept horizontally in at the Eastern end 
of the shed all day, with an irritating gale behind 
it, and very near that end of the shed had stood, 
with other goods, two specially large and weighty- 
looking cases. 

They were aligned, and just before George had 
cried aloud on Bill to come over and help him, a 
couple of hulky trolley-men had brushed up against 
the fronts of two huge cases, themselves staggering 
under the burden of an immense box of groceries 
from the Stores in London, on their way to a great 
country house in the immediate neighborhood of 
this junction. 

The two cases stood close to the top of the four 
wooden steps that led down from the baggage-shed 
into a sort of discharging-yard, whence parcels 
whose railway journey was done were carried away 
in carts and trollies to their destinations in the neigh- 
bourhood. As the men brushed against the cases 
with their backs and shoulders, their impact was 
great, being that of their own weight and the weight 
of the store-box. 

Both cases bore addresses written in ink on 
cards tacked to the boards, but these cards had been 
drenched by the driving rain for hours, and were 
now quite pulpy. It was not very strange, therefore, 
that they were brushed off by the trolley-men’s 


backs and shoulders. They fell to the ground, one 
getting trodden on, and both lay, within an inch or 
two of each other, some feet from the cases to which 
they belonged. 

They were found easily enough by Gearge and 
Bill, but neither Gearge nor Bill could tell which be- 
longed to which. 

“They’re both for ‘Arbro,’” observed Bill. 
“Likely the owners’ll know their own, and likely 
they’m livin near hand t’won another. Let’s tack the 
biggest on the biggest, an’ the littlest on th’ littlest.” 

This was done, there being, to tell the truth, not 
a great difference in size between the cards, any 
more than there was between the great cases they 
belonged to. 

“And now off wi’ ’em,” said Gearge. 

“An’ a merry Christmas tew ’em,” added Bill. 


I, 


IR MUNCKE BRAND was an ex-African ex- 
plorer, who was said to have slain more lions, 
and told more lies, than any other ten men 

who had made expeditions to, and written books 
about, the Dark Continent. His country house was 
like a museum and menagerie combined, and you 
never knew when you rang your bell whether it 
would be answered by a footman in the family 
livery, or a tame Zulu in a shell necklace and an as- 
segai. 

The entrance-hall, which occupied indeed all the 
centre of the house, was a sort of niece of the Crys- 
tal Palace. It had a high glazed roof, a fountain in 
the middle, and wild walks hither and thither, where 
you were made to jump by death-like savages and 
life-like gorillas and alligators, that you came upon 
round every corner, half concealed by tropical 
plants, and realistic caverns and thickets. 

The supply of stuffed animals was on the in- 
crease, for Sir Muncke’s outdoor pets (wild-cats and 
pumas, and chimpanzees, armadillos, cassawaries, 
jackals, and a host of others) were but mortal, and 
several usually succumbed to the amenities of the 
British climate every winter. Then their remains 
were shipped to town, whence they returned in due 
time and artistic attitudes to the “collection” iri the 
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hall, or Winter Garden, as Lady Brand liked one 
to call it. 


The mortal nature of the inhabitants of Sir 
Muncke’s menagerie necessitated, of course, a re- 
newal of the supply, and very odd live-stock would 
from time to time arrive at Brandmere Park. But 
never did any arrival occasion greater excitement 
there than when there came a full-grown female 
chimpanzee with her baby. 


This was about the beginning of June, and 
everything went well till October, when sudden 
frosts and severe weather set in, and it was not dif- 
ficult to guess what would be the poor monkey’s 
fate. She was attacked by pneumonia: in three 
days her baby took it also, and within ten they were 
both out of the reach of cold and sorrow. 


Sir Muncke Brand and her ladyship were alike 
desolate, but there was something to console them 
in the interest they now began to take in the con- 
servation of the poor beasts’ remains. Of course 
they were to be stuffed and added to the indoor col- 
lection in the Winter Garden. But there was a great 
deal of delightful discussion as to the manner. Sir 
Muncke, inclined first to one position, then to an- 
other, and Lady Brand had quite an avalanche of 
suggestions to pour out. At length it was decided 
that the pair were to be mounted together, the par- 
ent monkey seated in her favorite attitude, with her 
babe upon her knee, dandling it as had been her 
wont. 


A spot with tropic accessories was chosen in 
which the group should be placed on its return from 
the London naturalist. A group of African war- 
riors were ranged round the place, with spears 
fiercely levelled at the very spot where the mother 
monkey’s head would be. 


There was terrible impatience for the arrival of 
the group, and at last, a day or two before Christ- 
mas, its despatch was advised. Then the eagerness 
of Sir Muncke and Lady Brand knew no bounds. 
it was a big house, and there was generally a good- 
ish number of guests staying with them. The visi- 
tors at present told one another in private that they 
were getting deadly sick of that stuffed pair of mon- 
keys, and hoped they would arrive soon, so that 
something else might be talked about. 


On the Wednesday after Christmas they did 
arrive, 
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Il. 


HE lodge-gates of Brandmere Park and the 
© lodge-gates of Chippen Hall are within five 

hundred yards of each other, one on the right 
and the other on the left of the highroad from Ab- 
bot’s Harborough to Stockton. But there was never 
much in common between Sir Muncke Brand and 
his wife, and the Chippen-Dales. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chippen-Dale did not care two 
straws for either travel or zoology. Africa had no 
more charm for them than Battersea or the Borough 
Road, and they would as soon have had a stuffed 
cow as a stuffed monkey in their house. 

The two families exchanged visits once or twice 
a year, and then forgot each other’s existence. 

The Chippen-Dales thought only of social 
science, and even in that direction their interest trav- 
elled only on one line of rails. The condition of the 
living had no strong hold on their fancy; it was the 
condition of the dead they fussed about. Not, be 
it understood, the condition of dead people’s souls 
—they privately were of the opinion that too much 
thought is given to that matter—but the disposal of 
their bodies; that was their great subject. 

They lived for cremation. At an early stage of 
its existence they had put a lot of money into the 
National Crematorium, Limited, and it was a posi- 
tive joy to them when they could send a late ser- 
vant or dependent to be burned, and so help to swell 
the society’s dividends. . 

And when, about the end of summer, old Chip 
died of apoplexy, his sorrowing widow felt, through 
all her sadness, a sense of the greatness of the pres- 
ent opportunity that buoyed her up wonderfully. It 
was an occasion for the illustration of her own, and 
her late husband’s views as to the disposal of the 
dead, such as does not come often in a lifetime, and 
was not likely to be repeated in hers. For the old 
lady was all but blind, and, if she was rich, she was 
neither well-favored nor specially popular. 

It was not, therefore, to be looked for that she 
would have the arrangement of another husband’s 
“disposal,” so she determined to make the most of 
the chance she had. 

Of course he was to be cremated; that went 
without saying. But she was determined to devise 
something original as to the final disposition of his 
ashes. 

And a brilliant idea occurred to her. 








Many of her acquaintances plumed themselves 
on their galleries of family portraits; but she would 
have something much more unique. Her dear de- 
parted should form the nucleus of a collection of 
family statuary, and his ashes should be conserved 
within a hollow portrait-statue of the exact size of 
life. 

There was a fine vestibule at Chippen Hall that 
had originally been intended as a sort of concert- 
hall, having an organ-chamber and an organ. Here 
the statue should be placed, with the light of the 
dome falling on it, on a becoming pedestal, in the 
very centre of the rotunda. 

The remains were duly sent to Slaking, where 
they were “reduced,” and the calcined ashes having 
been “reverently collected,” were forwarded to that 
great sculptor, Sir Mold Chislett, to be enclosed by 
him within his portrait-statue when it should be fin- 
ished. 

The eagerness of Sir Muncke and Lady Brand 
for the arrival of their stuffed chimpanzees was 
apathetic with the vehement impatience of Mrs. 
Chippen-Dale for the coming home of that statue. 
Oddly enough, the statue and the stuffed monkeys 
arrived at Harboro Station together. 

The arrival of both was notified to the con- 
signees, and a cart was sent for the monkeys; and 
a semi-funeral cortege came to conduct the statue 
to its destination. 

We will join the latter. 


T the station the large packing-case was 
FA opened, and the outer packing removed from 
about the figure. The figure itself was, how- 
ever, enclosed in an envelope of thick baize securely 
sewn. To this was attached a ticket requesting that 
the baize might not be removed until the figure 
should be in position, “the skin being very finely 
treated and liable to injury.” 


It was therefore left intact, and the figure lifted 
as it was, into a hearse that was in waiting outside 
the station. Behind the hearse came a carriage oc- 
cupied by the late gentleman’s pet parson, who had 
composed a special “memorial service” for use on 
this unique occasion. What so dear to the ecclesias- 
tical heart as irresponsible liturgical compilation ? 

And the reverend gentleman was quite a mod- 
ern light. His service was not drawn, with narrow 
exclusiveness, entirely from the Christian and He- 
brew Scriptures: there were indeed, quotations from 
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the poetical books of the Old Testament, but there 
were also anthems from Shelley, antiphonal pas- 
sages from Swinburne and “threnaids” drawn from 
the works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning and her 
husband; and there was a chorus (to be sung by 
his own children) from himself. 

Behind the clergyman came a brougham con- 
taining the family doctor and the attorney (the de- 
ceased’s minor legal adviser). And there was a 
carriage full of servants. 

At the Hall a large group was found awaiting 
the cortege upon the wide, shallow flight of marble 
steps before the front entrance. This was composed 
chiefly of sympathetic and inquisitive neighbors: 
just inside the great two-leaved door stood the wid- 
ew, leaning on the arm of a nephew. 

An explanation was whispered to this gentle- 
man as to the draped condition of the statue, and 
he nodded his comprehension while the statue was 
being lifted from the hearse. 

“Have you seen the photograph of the statue?” 
one lady whispered to her neighbor. 

“Yes. It is a wonderful likeness.” 

“And the attitude is so very characteristic.” 

“Sir Mold Chislett always catches the peculiar 
expression.” 

Others who had not seen the photographs now 
pretended they had, and the murmur was passed 
that the statue was a perfect likeness. 

It was now being carried into the vestibule, and 
all passed in after it. The parson was already in 
position, close to the pedestal; his children, in Henry 
IV. costumes of black velvet, were grouped near, 
ready with the ode. The local organist had com- 
posed the music, and he, too, was there, the score 
trembling in his hand. He had a tuning-fork, and 
the children’s eyes were glued to his, waiting for the 
signal to give tongue. 

“Dan, Dan is dead!” 

The parson is saying in impassioned tones; Daniel 
was the late gentleman’s first name, and it lent itself 
splendidly to a paraphrase of Mrs. Browning’s “La- 
ment for the God Pan.” The parson had to hurry a 
bit to get done in time for the children, but he was 
a good cross-country reader, and had no doubt of 
keeping up to time. 

And now there was much polite jostling and 
pushing, those at the back finding it was rather hard, 
by reason of the tall palms and of the niddle-nod- 
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dling plumes of the ladies in front (which had a 
most hearse-like appropriateness), to get a sight of 
what was going forward. The marble pillars also 
got very much in their way. 

Half a pace in front of all the rest stood the 
widow, her almost sightless eyes bent upon the 
ground, and in her hand a wreath of pale pink hya- 
cinths to place upon the statue. She had told every- 
one that she could not stand the silly superstition 
that only white flowers should be used on such oc- 
casions, and pink had been her husband’s favorite 
color. 

The statue was actually in position now, a large 
and sharp pair of scissors were passed forward, and 
the deceased’s nephew began nervously to rip open 
the baize envelope. 

“Till the veil drops, and I’m flesh again—” 
called out the parson, antiphonally. The veil did 
drop, and if the late Mr. Daniel Chippen-Dale did 
not in flesh appear, there was a very startling ap- 
pearance of two dusky figures clothed in skin. 
Squatting on a rugged log sat a female chimpanzee 
of great size, grinning horribly, and showing a row 
of very savage teeth. With one arm she appeared 
to be defending her babe from some assault: with 
the other she pressed it to her breast. 

“A likeness, indeed,” murmured the ladies in 
the rear, who had not been able to squeeze further 
forward, but wished it to be supposed they were 
just where they liked to be, and could see splen- 
didly. 

“That smile!” cried one lady, trying to see 
round the corner by the help of a long-handled lorg- 
nette. 

“That bearing!” cried another. 


But there was in front a deadly silence, fol- 
lowed by a shuddering rustle. The organist, how- 
ever, had given the note, just as the “veil dropped”, 
and the children’s clear treble trilled forth the first 
words of their father’s ode. 

“See those dear, familiar features—” 

She could 
But, in mid-note the ode was 


The widow brushed away a tear. 
not see them, alas! 


choked. The children’s eyes were fastened on the 
apes, and their jaws stuck fast in the middle of up- 
per C, 

The nephew, with rare presence of mind, signed 
frantically to go on. Above all, his aunt must know 
nothing. 
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“How they bring thee to our view!” 
sang the children, but they sang hysterically. 

“Poor little things,” said the widow to herself, 
“what feeling they display!” 

A kind of gasp seemed to have choked the au- 
dience. All had seen the monkeys now, or those 
who had not had been told, and were peeping to 
right and left to catch a glimpse of the portentous 


group. 


ITH dumb horror the nephew saw his aunt 
grope forward and lay her wreath upon the 
monkey’s lap. 

“Direct my hand,” she whispered, and he did 
not dare refuse. 

Then she stood back, and, flinging back her 
long veil, stood with clasped hands, gazing up at the 
spot where she believed the statue’s head to be. 

“I feel that it is like—” she murmured. “I feel 
that he is here.” 

Her nephew was too much overcome with emo- 
tion to reply. He made a sound like a cross be- 
tween a grunt and a choke, and glanced with pit- 
eous appeal around. 

“T should like,” murmured the widow, “I should 
like to feel the features.” But he still kept his head 
sufficiently to declare that she could not reach it, 
“they were,” he whispered, “too high up.” 

“He has my likeness in his hand,” she said, 
“that was Sir Mold’s idea. He said he had caught 
my expression perfectly, though he had only a 
photograph to go on. Is it really like ?” 

The nephew held his peace in dumb horror; his 
aunt turned to him and repeated her inquiry. 

“It is you exactly,” said the parson’s wife, with 
defiant emphasis, gazing around for confirmation. A . 
murmur of assent was elicited by her spirited ac- 
tion. 

A sound of carriage wheels was heard outside. 
It was welcomed as a relief of a terrific tension. 

“Sir Muncke Brand!” was presently whispered 
about. And Sir Muncke himself appeared. He 
edged his way in fiercely. As soon as he caught 
sight of the stuffed beasts, he muttered: 

“I thought as much,” and beckoned to the nephew. 

“Your uncle was sent to us by mistake,” he 
whispered. “I see it all. Does she know?” 

The nephew shook his head. 

“Thank Heaven! Who says there’s not a Provi- 
dence—if she had not been blind!” 





The Labor Problem 


Rev. R. A. McGowan 
X. Three Labor Documents 


HE Catholic Church is interested in solving 
the labor problems because she wants jus- 
tice done, because she wants men to live 
together in peace and charity, and because 

she wants men’s work to be worthy ofthe dig- 
nity of a human being. In the world of labor 
justice is not being done, men are not working and 
living together in peace and charity, and the condi- 
tions of their work are not worthy of them. The 
Church sees this denial of justice, peace, charity, 
and human dignity. She calls out against it. She 
holds out to men a higher ideal. She tells men 
what to do. 

The teaching of the Church is based upon Pope 
Leo’s Encyclical on the Condition of Labor. 
Further applications of that teaching are to be found 
in two documents that have come from the Catholic 
Church in the United States since the war,—the 
Pastoral Letter of the American Hierarchy and the 
Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction. All 
three are identical in principle, and the two latter 
documents, — the Pastoral Letter and the Bishops’ 
Program draw their inspiration from and are logical 
deductions, and applications, or repetitions of Pope 
Leo’s Encyclical. 

The underlying principle that the Church in- 
sists must be recognized and lived up to in indus- 
trial relations, as in all the other parts of life, is 
that we must consider ourselves and all those with 
whom we have dealings in the light of one of the 
first answers of the catechism: God made us to 
know Him, to love Him and serve Him in this life 
and be happy with Him in the next. Every. per- 
son has that high calling—whether he be an em- 
ployer of tens of thousands of men and women, or 
the most unskilled of employees. The Church tells 
us that a human being is something sacred, and that 
each one must treat himself as sacred and treat as 
sacred those with whom he has dealings. We are 
sons and daughters of a common Father, God Him- 
self; we are brothers and sisters of Christ, the God- 
man. 


If employers believed this and acted upon their 
belief in their dealings with their employees, if em- 
ployees believed this and acted upon their belief in 
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their dealings with their employers and their fellow 
employees, and if both classes believed in it and 
acted upon their belief in their dealings with the 
rest of the public, then our country and the world 
would be changed. 

The Church tells us we must act towards our 
neighbour with justice and charity. Industrial re- 
lations are not exempt; far from being exempt, there 
is all the more need of practicing justice and charity 
in industrial life because we live in an industrial 
civilization and the conditions men and women meet 
as employers and employees color their whole lives, 
and the life of our whole civilization. It appears that 
never before in the history of the world have the 
conditions which men and women meet at work in- 
fluenced so much their lives and the course of 
civilization,—education, family life, morality and re- 
ligion. And because of this never was the demand 
so stringent that men treat each other with justice 
and charity in industrial life. 


UT the Church is not content only with in- 
B spiring men and women with a love for jus- 

tice and charity in industrial life. She points 
out the road. The broad outlines of that road are 
to be found in Pope Leo’s Encyclical, the Pastoral 
Letter of the American Hierarchy and the Bishops’ 
Program of Social Reconstruction. The broad out- 
lines are these: Men and women working as em- 
ployees should get at least a decent living from 
their work and should enjoy decent conditions at 
their work; normally they should get decent living 
and working conditions through collective bargain- 
ing; when they can not get decent wages and decent 
working conditions through their united efforts, pub- 
lic authority should intervene to stop the harm that 
is done them and secure them justice; all who work 
in a concern or an industry should unite in organiza- 
tions to deal with matters of common interest so 
that, as brothers should do, they will draw closer to- 
gether; and finally personal ownership of the means 
of work is to be distributed as widely as possible 
among those who work in industry from the un- 
skilled laborer to the highly trained technical man 
and executive. 

















These are the broad outlines, the principles, 
the guiding posts, the stars to light our way. The 
right to at least a living wage and decent conditions 
of work, the right of employees to unite in the way 
that will be most effective in securing these rights, 
the duty of the public authority, the federal, state 
and city governments, each in its own way to pro- 
tect these rights when other remedies fail, the value 
of all those engaged in a concern or an industry 
uniting to deal with matters of common interest, and 
lastly the extension of property ownership in indus- 


try as widely as practicable,—these are the founda- 
tion stones. 


The Bishops’ Program is the most complete of 
the three documents in its recommendations to put 
into effect the social teaching of the Church. It af- 
firms the right of a living wage. It rejects wage re- 
ductions. It advocates better than living wages. It 
insists upon the right of organization. It calls upon 
the government, state and national, to come to the 
aid of the working people with minimum wage laws 
for men and women, and a system of insurance 
against sickness, accidents, old age, and unemploy- 
ment. It advocates public employment bureaus. It 
backs the consumers’ cooperative movement. It ad- 
vocates workmen’s sharing in management as a 
center around which all those at work in a concern 
and industry can join together on a peaceful basis 
in industry. To introduce widespread distribution 
of property in industry it asks for copartnership and 
cooperative production as steps leading on towards 
and, in part, realizing the revival of the guild sys- 
tem. 

The Pastoral Letter chooses the more salient 
points. It affiirms the right of a living wage. It 
stresses the right of the working people to organize 
in the most effective manner. It emphasizes the 
value of industrial peace. It urges workmen’s shar- 
ing in management as a means of organizing em- 
ployers and employees for industrial peace. It 
points out the need of legislation to assist in secur- 
ing the welfare of the working people. It advocates 
the revival of the guild system through the distri- 
bution as widely as possible of property ownership 
in the means of production. 

Pope Leo in his Encyclical on the Condition of 
Labor, which is the Magna Charta of Catholic social 
teaching, affirms the right to a living wage. He de- 
clares working people have the right to organize in 
the way most suited to better their condition in body, 
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mind and property. He urges employers and em- 
ployees to join together in associations which will 
draw them closer together. He declares that “when- 
ever the general interest of any particular class suf- 
fers or is threatened with injury which can in no 
other way be met or prevented, it is the duty of pub- 
lic authority to intervene.” He specifies laws that 
will forestall strikes by removing the unjust condi- 
tions of labor, laws against child labor, laws protect- 
ing the right to Sunday rest, laws restricting the 
length of the working day. Implicitly he advocates 
still other forms of labor legislation. Finally he ad- 
vocates the widespread distribution of property 
ownership. 


T the heart of all three there is found too the 
A recognition of the right of private ownership. 
This does not mean that all industrial prop- 
erty needs to be owned by individuals, for the gov- 
ernment has the right also to own property. But it 
does mean that the right of owning productive prop- 
erty is a natural right of man, and that it cannot be 
justly taken from him. Explicit condemnation of So- 
cialism as a system of common ownership of prac- 
tically all of the means of production is therefore in- 
cluded as a fundamental part of Catholic social 
teaching. 

But the right of private ownership under Catho- 
lic social teaching does not carry with it all the 
privileges that owners of private ownership now 
possess. The right to own property is not abso- 
lute; it is limited. It is a stewardship and when 
this is forgotten and the owners of property use it 
to grind the faces of the poor, those who are harm- 
ed and the protecting arm of the government have 
the right and the duty of forcing the owners to be 
just stewards. If Socialists can get little comfort 
from Catholic social teaching, neither can the owners 
of industry so long as they continue to follow their 
present practices. 

For Catholic social teaching upholds justice, 
peace, charity and human dignity; private owner- 
ship as now held, directed and used, denies or 
grievously wounds justice, peace, charity and human 
dignity. Socialists will do away with private owner- ° 
ship altogether in the means of work; Catholic 
social teaching will subject private ownership to the 
rule of right, and will bring on a community in 
which private property in the means of production 
will be owned by the average man. 





Very Rev. Fr. Fidelis, Passionist 


(JAMES KENT STONE) 


First Steps Romeward. 


HE choice of the ministry was made by 

Kent Stone in childhood days. In a letter 

which he wrote to his Bishop, resigning 

his post in the Episcopalian Church, he 
says: “With much reluctance I told you what was 
the only grounds of my action—that I had come 
to fear I had yet to enter the True Church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to Whose sole service I have from 
a child desired to dedicate my life. Bear me witness 
then, dear Bishop, that the motive which from the 
beginning has led me to where, by the grace of God, 
I now am, has been a single and sincere one.” 


The ranks of the Clergy of the “reformed” church 
knew normally married men only. As a matter of 
course, matrimony was involved in his entering the 
ministry. The reformers came to make it a feature 
of their mission to eradicate the Counsels from the 
Christian life, using as their weapons, first, “works” 
and, after that “the word.” A striking instance this 
of the truth that the sixteeneth century saw not a re- 
formation but a revolution! The true Reformation, 
the Council of Trent, would renovate the world, not 
by a surrender to the “unregenerate” man, but by re- 
insisting on the necessity of crucifying the animal 
man. “Trent,” as Kinsman put it, “nailed the 
Evangelical Counsels to the Church’s mast.” Holi- 
ness would again flourish, or, the sanctities of life 
eventually depart, according as they were exalted 
or dethroned. 


In view of his going to the priesthood, directly 
he entered the Church, one might be inclined to 
dismiss as a transient phase, the incident that Kent 
Stone was at one time the head of a household. An 
accident of position, placed him there and an unfore- 
seen ruling of Providence removed him thence. At 
most, one would have to tell how fulfilling his par- 
ental obligations by providing for his children, he, 
as many another, made the usual though piercing 
sacrifice our Lord demands of all who would follow 
Him: “Leave all, father and mother, wife and 


children, etc.” For the first few years of his Cath- 
olic life, when a Paulist, this was all that was re- 
quired of him. Joining the Passionists, the separa- 
tion from his children had to be more complete. In. 
this instance there were uncommon circumstances. 


And he met them in a way that reflected clearly his 
determination to carry his sacrifice to unusual 
lengths. He had in truth—and premonitions were 
given him—up to this time but put his lips to the 
chalice of suffering which separation is. An exceed- 
ingly bitter potion was to be added. And only af- 
ter fifty long years, would the Angel of the Agony 
come to comfort him. Then, in the last words 
which he would write, he confessed that he had not 
even once turned his head away; his life-long 
prayer, (and not once had he faltered) had been: 
“Not my will but Thine be done.” 


IDELIS of the Cross! His life history shows 
that the name describes the man. The re- 
issue, unchanged, at the close of his days, of 

“The Invitation Heeded,” was meant to add to this 
cogent statement of Catholic claims the force of a 
testament; a confession, rather a profession, that the 
Church was to him, after a long life in it, what he 
declared her to be when he entered: “The True 
Church of Christ.” “Experience,” he prettily says, 
“only illustrated her beauty throwing fresh gleams 
on the gold embroidered vesture of the Queen, ‘cir- 
cumdata varietate’”. A faithful witness—Fidelis 
usque ad mortem, as he often prayed he would be. 
But the days were not distant when this manner of 
witness would not avail in a world of unbelief. He 
left, however, another testament, though he thought 
this would only be seen by his children, which if the 
world would be permitted to know it, will make his 
life’s history one of lasting appeal. We venture to 


think that his words of exaltation after these years 


of hidden suffering, abruptly ended, are too sublime 
to ever perish. Hagiography has few nobler words 
to record. 

To write an interpretation of Father Fidelis 
which discounts his role as a father of a family is 
to suppress a chapter of tragic interest in his inner 
life. 

Had Father Fidelis received the gift of Faith 
earlier in his life, we might fairly surmise that he 
would have chosen for his own the ways of perfec- 
tion. We say this, not alone because his determina- 
tion to dedicate his life to the Church would have 
involved this but because we can clearly trace all 
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through the years of his early manhood gropings and 
strivings which could find their realization only in 
the religious life. Indeed this feature in the process 
of his conversion is distinctive. We may as well al- 
lot space here to trace it out. 


ARADOXICAL it is, but the truth seems to 
Pp be that it was the torment of longing for 

greater holiness, for what was “yet wanting 
to him,” which could not be found where he was, 
as much as intellectual unrest in his Protestant posi- 
tion, that finally led him to the threshold of the 
Church., Notwithstanding that 
in his youth earth’s choicest 
riches were profusely bestow- 
ed upon him, want, pangs of 
want, engrossed his attention. 
His long and eager quest was 
that of the “Rich Young Man,” 
more than that of the “Doctor 
of the Law.” 

From the moment that he 
resolved to seek admission in- 
to the Church, his heart was 
set on entering the Religious 
life. Even then, his aspira- 
tions to greater sacrifice did 
not abate. After many years 
spent in the austerity of a Pas- 
sionist life, the belief would 
sway him at times, that he 
ought to become a Trappist. 
Each height gained (or should 
infirmity encompass him, each 
height re-gained) revealed 
another. What, with his pain- 
ful gropings for an _ ideal 
he could not discover in Protestant belief; what, 
with the strife, which was implied in holding fast 
to the plow and not turning back; what with the 
ceaseless demand that more and more should be 
given—withal often victimized with the petty weak- 
nesses that disfigure heroic souls too—he could 
find no rest. From youth to the grave, never did 


the mysterious driving forces know surcease. In 
many senses he was ever a wanderer over the face 
of the earth. Dissatisfaction with his spiritual at- 
tainments always goaded him on. 

The discovery of his Latin poem called forth 
again a ghost that would not be laid: why had he 
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not sooner become a Catholic? The reader will 
recall the cause of his suspicions were these: “the 
lines are ‘redolent of the cloister, it might have been 
indited by a monk’.” He must have been inscrutable 
at times to his own family circle when this dis- 
quieting mood was on him, whose youthful soul 
would be as restless as when he indited these other 
words: 


“And yet while peace and joy their crown are weaving, 


There is a sadness silently within, 
A voiceless longing all my spirit heaving, 
That asks for brighter glory yet unseen.” 

In the same year, (his 
seventeenth), in which he 
wrote these lines, he was in 
Italy with the family of his 
step-brother, Sir Archibald 
Morrison. Once he stole away 
from their company to pay a 
visit to a monastery at Fie- 
sole, and the visit, we are told, 
left deep and lasting impres- 
sions. For the time his soul 
knew an unaccustomed peace. 
We are reminded of Ruskin’s 
strong leaning towards monks 
and monasteries; “how he 
pensively shivered with 
Augustinians at St. Bernard’s; 
happily made hay with Fran- 
ciscans at Fiesole; sat silent 
with the Carthusians in the 
little Garden south of Flor- 
ence, etc.” One of the rea- 
sons for breaking off his 
school-work at this time and 
retreating to the Alps, was to 
keep in control the affection that threatened to be 
the master of his too young life. We cannot but 
know that another Object, nameless to him, was be- 
leaguering his heart, and soon would be master 
there. Try, as he might, and he did try, he simply 
could not give all his heart to another. “You are 
your prisoner” as Thompson expressed it. 





“Yourself are with yourself, the sole consortress 
In that unleaguerable fortress; 

It knows you not for portress. 

Its keys are at the cincture hung of God... . .” 


Few readers of “The Invitation” could know the 





full import of the last words in this beautiful para- 
graph: “I challenged the witnesses. On the one 
hand, I put aside such as these: cherished opinions; 
hallowed associations; the intellectual and social 
accumulations of my life thus far; a useful and 
honorable position; fair hopes, and plans long pon- 
dered; the grief of hearts more dear than hopes, or 
plans, or life itself. On the other side, I had to be 
on my guard against—what? Aye, what! Ah, dear 
souls! who can talk so bravely about the fascina- 
tions of Romanism and the duty of resisting its se- 
ductive charms, what do you know of the anguish of 
a heart that is called to give up all for truth, and is 
ready, if need be, to make the sacrifice? No; on the 
side of the Church of Rome there was absolutaly 
nothing—unless, indeed, it might be some attrac- 
tion lurking in the very completeness of the immo- 
lation. Well, there might be something in this; so 
I marked it down as a danger to be carefully 
watched against.” 

So shortly after his entrance into the Church 
in 1871, he records a direct accusation of his re- 
sistance to the Church’s appeal to his heart. “Easter 
has come indeed, Oh joy! You can hardly imagine 
what it is for one who has all his life been a wan- 
derer in the wilderness to keep the feast in the 
Holy City with God’s own people. 

“I know not what to say of the feelings which 
have thronged upon me during this past Lent,—Palm 
Sunday—Holy Week,—and finally on the Glori- 
ous Resurrection morning. And yet (can you be- 
lieve it) I once spent Holy Week in Rome, passed 


through all the wonderful ceremonies, Tenebrae at’ 


St. Peter’s, the Miserere in the Sistine Chapel, the 
Feeding of the Pilgrims, and the Washing of the 
Feet,—and received the Pope’s blessing over and 
over again—and was not converted. My heart was 
very obdurate until Almighty God had to fairly 
break it.” 


to make an exception to his determination 
never to publish again. He had gone very 
far in the preparation of a book about the Saints; a 
compilation of anecdotes, sayings, similar to what 
is found in “Fioretti,” gathered from the lives of 
all the Church’s Saints. It was the mystical in the 


L* his Catholic days he had all but resolved 


Church which won him and held him forever after- 
wards enthralled. 
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ever speak slightingly of men whose pure and gen- 

“Far be it from me,” he writes, “that I should 
tle lives have been the fairest ornament of the 
Church of England No, dear, true, sweet 
souls! May you rest in peace! Requiem aeternam 
dona eis, Domine, et lux perpetua luceat eis. Yet 
do I not remember how as a Protestant I ever felt 
that the days of the Saints had passed away? There 
was something incongruous, half-ludicrous, in the 
notion of an Anglican Saint; and as for the inner 
life of Catholics, I knew nothing of it as yet. I 
looked wistfully back to those distant ages, hazy 
with a far-off glory, when virtues grew colossal, 
and devotion burned at a white heat; I knew that 
there were giants in those days; their heroic forms 
loomed upon me through the golden mist of the 
past. And I thought of our dwarfishness, and of the 
cold, calculating, niggardly piety of the present; 
and the words of the heathen poet came up to my 
lips: 


‘Hos utinam inter ; 
Heroas natum tellus me prima tulisset!’ 


O the rush of indescribable joy which broke 
over me when I first began to study the lives and the 
writings of the Catholic Saints of modern times! 
The New World rose not more fair from the sea be- 
fore the eyes of the Genoese navigator than did to 
me these undiscovered Islands of the Blessed. Here 
were the delights inexhaustible of which I had only 
distantly dreamed. Here was the lost race of Saints, 
which I had fancied long extinct. O holy Church! 
O bountiful Mother! who, at the very time when men 
called thee barren, didst have for thy children an 
Ignatius, a Francis Xavier, a Charles Borromeo, a 
Theresa, an Aloysius, a Philip Neri; who in these 
latter days hast nourished a Francis de Sales, and 
a Vincent de Paul; who almost in our own times hast 
given us an Alphonsus Liguori, and a Paul of the 
Cross!” 





Writing on the reasons for a man’s joining the 
Catholic Church, G. K. Chesterton says: “There are 
only two reasons that are really fundamental. One 
is that he believes it to be the solid objective truth, 
which is true, whether he likes it or not; and the 
other is that he seeks liberation from his sins. If 
there be any man for whom these are not the main 
motives, it is idle to inquire what were his philo- 
sophical and.emotional reasons for joining the old 
religion; for he has not joined it at all.” 


























OMEWHERE?” in the Ave Maria I read that 

a notorious actress in Paris was to imper- 

sonate the Immaculate Mother of God. 

Christian sentiment was shocked at the 
irreverence. Even Protestants cried out against it. 
The London Telegram wrote at the time: “One 
need not be a Roman Catholic to understand this. 
The Virgin Mother lives tenderly in the memories 
of all men as the purest type of a high ideal, and 
her crowning sorrow has been the world’s greatest 
tragedy in the tradition of nearly two thousand 
years. The most vigorous asserter of secularism 
and free-thought must respect the feelings of the 
Christian world on a subject so tender and so sacred 
in its majestic outlines. She lives in legend, she 
looks down on us from the canvas of the Masters; 
and the greatest poets have brought their homage 
to her feet. Voltaire threw dirt at Joan of Arc; 
but to this insult to the Virgin Mother, there is 
something far more than defamation of a national 
heroine. It is an outrage of the feelings of one- 
third of the human race.” 

If Mary is not the Mother of God, then Christ 
is not God and all’ our hope of redemption through 
Him are vain as an empty dream, and our faith 
the merest folly. Protestants who believe in the 
Divinity of Christ see the conclusion of this argu- 
ment, and, as a further consequence, that the Mother 
of God must be honored with a veneration worthy 
of that dignity. Though a creature, the Almighty 
has designed to crown her with the most exalted 
dignity that He could bestow upon a purely hu- 
man being; and to her, therefore, He has accorded 
the intercessary power that such a Mother may well 
possess with her Son, Who is also the Son of God! 

Who among men, if he had the power before 
his birth, would not bestow on his mother all pos- 
sible loveliness and purity? Well, there was one 
Man, only one, Who had this power, and He was 
God; and when He decided to become man, He 
chose the Virgin Mary to be His Mother; and He 
decreed to preserve her from the defiling touch of 
His enemies—sin and Satan. He sent His Holy 
Spirit to endow her with immunity from sin, and 
fill her with grace. The Angel saluted her at the 
Annunciation in the words: “Hail full of grace”. 


The Immaculate Conception 
Rev. Fetix Warp, C. P. 
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This plenitude of grace implies immunity from all 
sin, and this plenitude would not be perfect unless 
it excluded original sin from the soul at the first 
instant of her existence. The angelical salutation 
implies the Immaculate Conception; and by the Im- 
maculate Conception we mean, that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was conceived in the womb of her 
mother, St. Anne, without the stain of original sin. 
This is simply stated—but it requires explanation. 

Some think that by the Immaculate Concep- 
tion we mean that our Lady became the mother of 
our Lord without detriment to her virginal integrity. 
This is perfectly true; but it does not mean the 
Immaculate Conception. Others think that by the 
Immaculate Conception we mean that our Lady, 
like St. John the Baptist, was sanctified be- 
fore’ her birth, in her mother’s womb; but the 
Immaculate Conception requires more than this. 
St. John the Baptist was stained with original 
sin, just as we are. In his case the stain 
was simply taken away before his birth. Other 
some think that by the Immaculate Conception we 
mean that St. Anne became the mother of our Lady, 
as our Lady became the Mother of our Lord, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost; but this does 
not mean the Immaculate Conception. She was 
born of Sts. Joachim and Anne according to the laws 
of nature. 


GAIN, man is composed of body and soul. In 
A him are united a frail and perishable body 

and an immortal spirit. The body is gener- 
ated; the immortal spirit comes immediately from 
God. Unlike other organisms, man cannot, of him- 
self, without the special intervention of God, bring 
forth one of his kind; for man is a personal being, 
and the entire fatherhood of such a being, cannot 
by any possibility belong to a being that is itself 
created. Hence every human soul is created direct- 
ly and immediately by God, without any secondary 
agency. Yet the soul is not created apart from the 
body, either in time or in thought; but created for 
the body and in the body. By one indivisible act 
the soul is created and the body is “informed” with 
this soul. The soul being a spiritual substance and 
the image of God cannot be generated like the 
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body; it comes directly and immediately from God. 
At the moment of conception the soul leaves the 
hand of God and is united to the body and man 
is created—the body by secondary causes, the soul 
by the primal cause, God. 

Since the Fall, the instant the soul is united to 
the body, the individual is stained with original.sin. 
This sin is contracted not by the body alone or by 
the soul alone, but by the union of both, whereby 
we become men, children of Adam. In the instant 
of this union, the individual, as a child of Adam, 
inherits his loss and privation as a consequence of 
his disobedience. Adam was created in grace, that 
is, at his creation this gift was given to him; it was 
not a part of his nature. By it he was made a child 
of God and an heir to heaven. He fell from grace, 
and we are born in his likeness, deprived of grace, 
and in a state of disinheritance. Through Baptism 
we are taken out of this state and restored to grace 
and favor. 

But our Blessed Lady was never in this state 
of disinheritance and disfavor. She was preserved 
from it. In the instant that her soul left the hand 


of God and was united to her body, in that instant, 


God by His Almighty Power, held Satan back, 
crushed, foiled in his claim; and in that instant, He 
filled her soul with grace; so that she was never 
stained, never tainted by sin; she was never in the 
power of Satan, never branded with his mark. We 
are cleansed from the stain of original sin; our Lady 
was preserved from it and this is the “Immaculate 
Conception”. Immaculate innocency is hers. Bap- 
tismal innocency is ours. She was born, as if there 
had been no Fall, in grace and favor, as we all 
would have been, had not Adam sinned. She is 
“our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” When the 


moment came for God to create her soul and infuse © 


it into the body, the stain ‘which the soul of -Mary 
would have contracted by union with that body was 
held suspended by a special decree of Heaven, and 
in that moment, grace was there before sin, and she 
was preserved sinless, was conceived Immaculate, 
because she was destined to be the Mother of the 
Incarnate Word. No other child of Adam was so 
favored; it is Mary’s unique privilege, the loveliest 
of her graces. “Go through all creation,” cries out 
St. Proclus, “and see if there be the equal or the 
superior of the Holy Virgin Mother of God!” 
Nothing redounds more to the honor of the 
Sacred Humanity of our Lord than the Im- 


maculate Conception of His Blessed Mother. In 
preparing that Mother for Himself He began 
with the Immaculate Conception. But this wondrous 
privilege does not mean that our Lady did not need © 
redemption. She needed it as we do. But her re- 
demption was effected through the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In view of the merits of the Redeemer, 
her Son, she was preserved from original sin. We 
are cleansed from its stain in Baptism through the 
merits of the Redeemer. In our case, the grace of 
redemption is a repairing, a restoring grace. In our 
Lady’s case, it was a preserving, a preventing grace. 

The Divine Maternity called for the Immacu- 
late Conception. Our Lord is both God and Man. 
He is God of the substance of His Father begotten 
before all ages. He is Man of the substance of 
His Mother born in time. He is perfect God and 
perfect Man at the same time, and God is not more 
truly His Father than the Blessed Virgin Mary is 
His Mother. In the Incarnation God and Man be- 
came one and the same person, the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. He took His human nature 
from our Blessed Lady. “He was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary.” He 
took up her blood and her substance into His Di- 
vine Person; He became man of Her; He received 
her lineaments and her features as the appearance 
and character under which He would reveal Him- 
self to the world. He was known by His likeness 
to her to be her son. God was born of her.” He 
took His second nature from her, and to fit her for 
this relationship with Him the All-Holy God, she 
was Immaculate; she was full of grace; she was 
blessed among women. 


HE Angel at the Annunciation saluted her: 
“Hail full of grace; the Lord is with thee; 
blessed art thou among women.” Thus was 

she prepared for the divine maternity; and when the 
Angel announced that she was to become the Moth- 
er of Jesus, the Son of the Most High, the Blessed 
Virgin answered: “How shall this be done, because 
I know not man?” The Angel replied: “The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of the 
Most High shall over-shadow thee, and therefore, 
also, the Holy One which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.” Then Mary consented. 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” she said, “be 
it done unto me according to thy word.” 

Her spotless virginity and the virgin birth 
of our Lord are expressly witnessed to by the 
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Angel and our Lady herself. The plenitude of 
grace given her, plainly implied the Immaculate 
Conception. The formal decree of the church was 
anticipated by the tradition of ages. This tradition 
was revealed in the liturgy of the church, the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and in the hearts of the faithful. 

“When sin is discussed,” said St. Augustine, 
“I do not wish to speak of the Blessed Virgin be- 
cause of the honor due to our Lord.” St. Cyril of 
Alexandria refers to the Immaculate Conception 
plainly in writing of the Mother of Jesus: “Who- 
ever heard of an architect who would build for 
himself a house, and when it was finished give the 
first occupancy and possession of it to his enemy?” 
St. Maximus called our Lady “The sacred shrine 
of sinlessness, the unsullied shell which contains the 
pearl of great price.” But nothing can exceed the 
tribute of St. Ephrem of Syria in speaking of our 
Lady one thousand and six hundred years ago: 
“She is an immaculate and undefiled Virgin,” he 
says, “incorrupt and chaste, wholly free from all 
defilement and stain of sin; the Spouse of God, the 
Virgin Mother of God, inviolate, holy, entirely pure 
and chaste; holier than the seraphs and incompar- 
ably more glorious than all the celestial hosts.” The 
Council of Trent declared that “whenever original 
sin was touched upon in its decrees, it was not its 
intention to include the Blessed and Immaculate 
Mother of God.” 


FTER ages of traditional belief, Pius IX. in 
the presence of the Apostolic College and the 
Bishops of the world on Dec. 8, 1854, defined 

and decreed: “That the Most Blessed Virgin Mary in 
the first instant of her conception, by a special grace 
and privilege of Almighty God, in view of the mer- 
its of Christ, the Saviour of Mankind, was pre- 
served free from all stain of original sin, has been 
revealed by God, and therefore must be believed 
firmly and steadfastly by all the faithful.” 

The Catholic world hailed the decree with de- 
light. An ideal of loveliness and beauty and sweet- 
ness and purity, the most attractive, was presented 
to mankind in our Immaculate Lady and Queen. 
The faithful saw at once that the same reason that 
made our Lord be born of a Virgin Mother would 
make Him be born of an Immaculate Mother, since 
the choice was His. “Why did He wish to be born 
of a Virgin Mother?” they asked: “Was it not to 
throw a halo of loveliness round His Sacred Per- 


son?” The same reverence for His Sacred Human- 
ity required that Mary should be as free from all 
stain of sin at the first moment of her existence as 
when the Eternal Word entered her virginal womb 
and there took our nature from her. The Divine 


Maternity not only called for the spotless virginity 
of Mary, but also for her Immaculate Conception. 


ER peerless purity and transcendent loveli- 
ness, God’s ideal for us, appealed to the 
faithful to love innocency and purity, and 
millions of her children everywhere repeated the 
invocation: “O Mary conceived without sin, pray 
for us who have recourse to thee.” This invocation 
became a shield against the evil one; it never fails 
in danger; it acts like a talisman, it preserves inno- 
cency. Sodalities of the Immaculate Conception 
sprang up everywhere; the attraction of our Immac- 
ulate Queen became resistless. To be like her in 
innocency, was the dream of the little child; it led 
to innocent girlhood; and the sodality of the Im- 
maculate Conception has given us angels in purity. 
Her devoted sons are ever our best and bravest. 
The baptismal grace is never lost; it is preserved 
in wedlock, for the child of Mary will never trans- 
gress God’s law. In her we have. the beautiful 
Catholic mother, the queen of the home. Her 
daughters are like her in the loveliness of purity. 
Our Lady was fully aware of her peerless privi- 
lege. This is revealed in the Magnificat; but not 
till after the definition of the dogma did she assume 
the title of Immaculate. When she appeared to 
little Sister Catherine, a novice in the convent of 
the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, in 
Paris, round her as if in an oval frame, the invoca- 
tion ran: “O Mary conceived without sin, pray for 
us who have recourse to thee”, as we see it in the 
miraculous medal. But it was not till after the 
decree that she assumed the title of Jmmaculate. 
At Lourdes, she appeared to Bernadette, another lit- 
tle innocent maid; and when the child asked: “Lady, 
who are you?” She answered: “I am the Immacu- 
late Conception.” Was Catholic truth ever so sweet- 
ly ratified? Was a witness ever so sweetly heard 
in her own behalf? “I am the Immaculate Con- 
ception.” Immaculate Innocency is hers; Baptis- 
mal Innocency is ours; and to preserve it we pray: 
“O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us who 
have recourse to thee.” May she keep us without 
stain of sin, as her children forever. 
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Current Fact and Comment 
COUEISM AND RELIGION 


COUE bids you croon yourself back totion. 


health by repeating audibly the formula: 
_“Every day and every hour I am getting 
better”, or specifically, “This shooting 
will soon be quiet—soon be _ quiet, 
The amiable Frenchman claims that his 
teaching and its curative results are based on phys- 
iological and psychological laws, and he dissociates 
his theory from religion. But the auto-suggestion 
that he prescribes runs counter to what science, com- 
mon experience and religion have taught us regard- 
ing pain and disease. In dispensing with religion 
and yet disclaiming delusion, M. Coué would seem 
to assume the Christian Science dogma that pain 
does not exist objectively. This, of course, keeps 
him dissociated from religion, inasmuch as Chris- 
tian Science aptly reminded someone of the guinea- 
pig—the latter is not from Guinea and it is not a 
pig. M. Coué is credited with having discovered, 
not a new law, but a wonderfully simple method of 
working it. Was he not anticipated by the humble 
columnist who advised, “Don’t take your troubles to 
bed with you; hang them on a chair with your trous- 
ers or drop them in a glass of water with your 
teeth” ? 
In M. Coué’s theory you are asked to convince 
yourself that the presence of pain is a wrong sugges- 


corn 
etc.” 


If the process fails you are left with only 
your morbid thoughts and disappointment. In true 
Christian prayer you put your trust in the faithful 
promise of One all-powerful to help you. If there 
is no direct response, the cheerful assurance re- 
mains that somehow your trust will be rewarded. 
Coueism may have therapeutic value inasmuch as 
it engenders optimism in the sufferer. It is not less 
useful in demonstrating, by contrast, the nature, the 
reasonableness and the efficacy of prayer. 
Regarding the existence of pain and suffering, 
Christian faith and our actual experience agree. Far 
from assuring us that there is no pain in this life, 
the Divine Master foretold that it would be the lot 
of His disciples. Its reality and objectivity are im- 
plied in “Take up your cross and follow Me”. Deny 
the objective reality of suffering and you make a 
mockery of the Atonement. Cardinal Newman re- 
minds us: “Once the Eternal Father decided to take 
a price for our sins, it had to be the greatest price 
of all, the Precious Blood of His own Son.” How 
did that price become available for our ransom? 
How did He pay for our criminal softness and un- 
holy pleasures? By shedding His Blood amid the 
torture of all His members. Was He false to us 
when He cried out: “O! All ye who pass by, at- 
tend and see if there be any sorrow like to Mine”? 


CAN WE CONVERT THE MOSLEM ? 


N his address to the departing Passionist mis- 
sionaries recently the Superior of Maryknoll 
set up the Turks as examples of religious 
zeal. Dwelling upon their remarkable steadfastness 
in their religion and the rarity of conversions from 
among them, he yet expressed the hope that even 
they might be reached by the present remarkable 
missionary movement in the Church. The London 
Tablet, commenting on the career of Charles de Fou- 
cauld, explorer, priest and hermit, incidentally 
reviews the Moslems’ chances of conversion to 
Christianity : 
\lthough it is tacitly taken for granted by most 
eople that it is impossible to convert Moslems to 
Christianity, Pere de Foucauld thought differently. He 


ye 


was convinced that it was possible to do so, but only by 


prayer and example. 


Cardinal Lavigerie thought the same. He knew the 
facts as well as anyone could know them. He knew 
that for a Moslem to become a Christian means giving 
up home and family and even life itself. The difficulty 
is not so much in convincing them of the truth of 
Christianity, but in assuring their perseverance. Car- 
dinal Lavigerie was of the opinion that the only way to 
convert the North Africans was to present to them our 
holy religion, to accustom them to it, to let them see 
holy and devoted lives, and in this way prepare conver- 
sion. He had no illusions as to the length this prepara- 
tion would take. He declared that our Savior used the 
same method. He also had to deal with a difficult race, 
a people who would not easily recognize the Messias in 
the Man of Sorrows. He first of all preaches what is 
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more likely to soften men’s hearts, what will draw them 
out, lift them up; charity, humility, brotherly love, for- 
giveness of injuries, contempt of riches,—all before 
teaching His dogmas. It was the Sermon on the 
Mount that Pere Foucauld lived in the presence of the 
Moslems. 

He lived this life in the Sahara in the conviction 
that he was laying the foundation of future conversions. 


He was finally murdered under circumstances that 
would point to martyrdom. The methods put into prac- 
tice by him differ from those in favor with popular 
opinion. His views were similar to those of St. Paul 
of the Cross, Father Dominic and Father Ignatius Spen- 
cer ,and who shall say how much the converts to Ca- 
tholicism in England of the last century have owed to 
these men? 


A DISTINCTIVE IRISH ARMY 


NOTHER proof of the capability and superior 
A judgement of the new Irish government is 
found in its army plans. We have been ac- 
customed to look upon an army as the nation’s incu- 
bus, the greatest drain upon the country’s resources 
a prolific occasion of moral harm to the enlisted men. 
The Irish Minister of Defense, Richard Mulcahy, 
has adopted plans that will offset or eliminate these 
evils. These plans are so feasible that we wonder 
why the older governments have not hitherto devised 


or applied them. At a recent army ceremonial, Mr. 
Mulcahy gave this outline: 


“We look forward to being a national organization 
through which the young manhood of Ireland will pass 
for some brief space of time, and they will pass out of 
it better men and better citizens, having during their 
period in the army done some useful constructive work 
for their country as well as having perfected themselves 
in the use of arms. We look forward to doing some- 
thing more than having an army machine that can form 
in fours, shoulder arms and stand against an enemy.” 


FIFTY MAYORS REPLY 


UR Mayors ought to know whereof they speak 

when reporting moral conditions in their dis- 

tricts. Recently fifty mayors, replying to a 
questionnaire, agreed on these as the four major 
evils of the day: lack of parental control, wrong use 
of the motor car, the modern dance and the immoral 
moving picture. Here are typical comments: “It 
seems the parental control of our children is a thing 
of the past.” “The motor car is the greatest curse 
that ever menaced American girlhood.” ‘Midnight 
oil was once used for education; now it is used for 
lubrication.” “Jazz dancing as it is commonly prac- 
4ised in my city is proving to be one of the most de- 


structive evils.” “Immoral pictures are the crime of 


the age.” We submit that all these evils are conse- 
quent upon the first——parental leniency and the pre- 
sumption of innocence and stability in children. 

Parents are missing the mark if their regulation 
of the children’s conduct is a mere copy of what they 
themselves had to comply with in their adolescence. 
In the meantime evil genius has entirely trans- 
formed the modes of pleasure and recreation and has 
imparted to temptation greater force and subtlety. 
Parents, believe the wise old mayors, be conscious 
of the lurking dangers, do not presume on the will to 
resist in your children, incline to sternness, exert 
constant effort to bring them to pure manhood and 
womanhood. 


A DOCTOR ON PETS 


demned and subjected to ridicule than over- 

weening affection for dogs. The criticism 
seems justifiable because, on the one hand, a perver- 
sion of maternal instinct is involved, and, on the 
other, no normal dog appreciates; the most faithful 
dog that ever barked his joy and gratitude will be 
satisfied with other treatment than that due to babes 
in arms. Well, perhaps those who cannot be shamed 
or scorned out of this abnormal attitude may be 


Re traits have been more commonly con- 


frightened out of it by what a medical writer sets 
down in the Scientific Monthly: 


“We have got past the day when we kept the pig in 
the parlor, but we still keep the dog in the parlor, which 
is quite as bad. On the street we see the pet dog gnaw- 
ing a decaying bone and nosing the foulest spot to be 
found, and a moment later he is cuddled in the arms of 
his fair and fastidious mistress and licking her cheek. 
We have yet to realize that it is the dogs that are not 
mad that are the more dangerous. Dogs injure more 
people by their kisses than their bites.” 
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CHRISTMAS HERE AND THERE 


UFFICIENT prosperity obtains in this fair 
GC) land to assure all a Merry Christmas from 

the material standpoint. We challenge any- 
one to complain ofthe prospects after consid- 
ering what Christmas will mean to millions 
in regions still desolate after the most ruin- 
ous of all wars. Cabled description and the 
accounts of travellers perhaps had ceased to har- 
row us until the Holy Father appealed to us in be- 
half of the sufferers in the Near East but especially 
in behalf of the children of Russia. His very recent 
experiences in those countries and his present accur- 
ate sources of information remove:all chance of 
exaggeration. In making his appeal for the allevia- 
tion of the tortures of hunger and disease, and this 
for a people who do not own spiritual allegiance to 
him, may not the Vicar of Christ foresee that God 


is about to make the full blessings of faith issue 
from their present distress? However the Holy 
Father simply pleads by the charity of Christ, assur- 
ing us that the distress is greater than we can readily 
imagine. In extending this appeal the Archbishop of 
New York could truthfully aver: “Military destruc- 
tiveness never possessed the power to spread the 
suffering, disease and death now witnessed across 
the seas.” The Holy Father stresses the plight of 
the children, not that they may be provided with 
sweets and toys but that they may not be without 
bread. If forty-five millions in Russia have died of 
typhus alone in the past four years, think of what 
this means in the disruption of homes, the scattering 
of families, the poignancy of grief and the destitu- 
tion. “Each new morn 
“New widows howl, new orphans cry.” 


THE COMMENDABLE WORK OF I. C. T. SOCIETY 


O'c. work and purpose of the International 


Catholic Truth Society were reviewed before 
a large and representative audience recently 
in New York City. While the Society is directly 
interested in the conversion of non-Catholics it does 


not employ baiting methods but rather emphasizes - 


the rule that a devout and enlightened Catholic laity 
is the most potent factor for conversions. The 
founder and president, Rev. Dr. William F. McGin- 
nis, regretting the leakage of the past, and tracing 
the cause of that leakage to lack of instruction, ex- 
pressed his confidence that through general support 
of the Society in spreading literature where the faith 
is weak and where Catholics are not in contact with 


the influence of their religion, future leakage would: 


be prevented. All the distinguished speakers dwelt 
upon the same theme: the necessity of knowing our 
faith and thus being able to bring that faith to the 
people of America. 


Thus Sir Bertram Windle: 


“The only way an outsider can’see into the Church, 
if he does not wish to go through the door, is to look 
through the windows, and the windows are very often 
not as translucent as they might be. Let me explain 
my meaning. The ordinary person who is not a Catho- 
lic and who wishes to know about the Church will never 
go to a priest. No, he will go to a layman, and say, 
‘Look here, I want to ask you about your Church’s 


teaching on this point.’ Now, consider his disappoint- 
ment when his friend says, ‘Er, well, really, I can’t an- 
swer that.’” 


_ Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday of the Catholic Uni- 
versity observed: 

“The study of the history of the Church will bring 
us great admiration for her, for in the Church we recog- 
nize the only stable thing throughout the centuries. 
There is no way of understanding the history of the 
world without understanding the history of the Church 
and of Christianity. We pilgrims must be torchbearers, 
carrying the light of learning and passing it on to those 
who come after us. We must be more than negative 
Catholics, we must be ready and willing to give a 
reason for our pilgrimage.” 

Dr. Kinsman, a recent convert and formerly 
Episcopalian Bishop of Delaware, emphasized the 
need of charity: 

“We need a knowledge of our faith, and we also 
need charity,—charity not alone in what we say, but in 
the very way we Say it. We must speak the whole truth 
and speak it in love, with full regard for the limitations 
and the ignorance of those who are outside the Church. 
There are those outside the Church who are unscrupul- 
ous and who are seemingly actuated by hate in their 
dealings with the Catholic Church. Catholics should 
never condescend to imitate their methods. Let malig- 
nity and hate be all on the other side. The effective 
method of presenting the claims of the Church to 2ut- 
siders requires first of all a careful study of the age- 
long, world-wide religion of our Lord, Jesus Christ.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


Curra is an intriguing woman of “high society” in Madrid. She habitually neglects her husband, 
_ and daughter, and involves herself in various political and personal schemes of a questionable 
character. 

A revolution which forces the Italian “usurper” Amadeo from the Spanish throne and estab- 
lishes a republic in Spain, drives many Spanish loyalists, Curra among them, to Paris. 

Jacob Tellez, husband of Elvira, Marchioness of Sabadell, whom he has deserted, is a libertine 
and politician of the worst type. Although Spanish ambassador to Constantinople, he is compelled to 
flee from that city because of a crime which he has committed there. Passing through Italy, Victor 
Emmanuel intrusts him with important Masonic documents for Amadeo. Upon learning that Amadeo 
is no longer king, he steals the documents, hoping, thereby, to procure wealth and political power. 
The Masonic seals he gives, rashly, to “Uncle Frasquito,” an unsubstantial old fop. 

Finding himself in dire financial need, Jacob seeks reconciliation with his wife, but in this he 
is foiled by Fr. Cifuentes and the Marchioness of Villasis. 

Curra becomes infatuated with Jacob; he visits her home frequently; she keeps him well sup- 
plied with money. When he begins to pay ardent attention to another woman, whose identity is un- 
known to Curra, her jealousy is aroused. When he disappears suddenly without a word of explana- 
tion to her, Curra is annoyed and humiliated beyond endurance. ; 

She projects a bazaar, ostensibly to help the wounded soldiers, but in reality to have an excuse 
for visiting the home of the unknown woman and to obtain information as to the whereabouts of 
Jacob. She interviews the “incognita”, who promises a prize for the bazaar. 

On the very night of the bazaar, when there is a large gathering of the most prominent people 
of Madrid in Curra’s home, the prize arrives. Previously, Curra had painted a portrait of en and 
presented it to Jacob, encased in a handsome silver frame. It is this which the haughty Curra now 
beholds, when she opens the “case”, but instead of her own portrait, there is the insolent face of her 
hated rival, sticking her tongue owt ai her, and her name signed, too: “From Mlle. de Sirop”. 

Meanwhile Jacob receives a ictter, inside of which he finds a blank sheet of paper, folded in 
two, to which is glued a Masonic seal, exactly similar to the one which he had taken from the Masonic 
documents that had been entrusted to him. Terrified, he hastens to Uncle Frasquito only to learn 
that the seals have been stolen from him by a “hungry looking bird who might have been anybody,” 
and that he has been receiving innumerable letters from various places, all containing one single word, 
“idiot”. 

Jacob determines to interview Garibaldi, who initiated him into the Masonic craft, and, by hook 
or by crook, to extricate himself from the predicament in which he is involved. Jacob now returns 
to Paris arid is reconciled with Curra. About this time a strong political movement is begun in Spain 
to place Alphonso, the son of Isabella, the last lawful queen of Spain, on the throne. Jacob, Curra and 
their friends hasten to Madrid. Jacob hopes to obtain a post of importance in the new ministry ..... 
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T noon of December 29, 1874, the republi- 
can minister of war, Serrano Bodoya, 
leaped out of bed in a violent hurry, 
as he was also to leap out of his min- 

isterial chair some twenty-four hours later. A 
telegram had been received from the governor 
of Sagunto stating that General Martinez 
Campos had proclaimed Prince Alfonso King of 
Spain, at the head of the Daban brigade. The gov- 
ernment was greatly alarmed and, as a reasonable 
precaution, promptly locked up many noted Alfons- 
ist politicians, including the worthy Butron and our 
friend Jacob. They remained in prison until. day- 
break of the following day, when the door of their 
cell was opened at the same time that another door 
closed on their hopes. At nine o’clock that same 
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evening, the revolutionary government having been 
overthrown, the governor-general of Madrid, Don 
Ferdinando de Rivera, assumed full power. A tem- 
porary Alfonsist ministry was hastily formed, in 
which Senor Gallego and Senor Laguna had a place, 
while Butron and Jacob found themselves excluded. 

Butron was considerably upset and Jacob was 
furious. The former groaned heavily, while the lat- 
ter spat forth emphatic curses and urged a campaign 
against the new ministry during the days which 
elapsed until the ministry, relieved by the appear- 
ance of the new king in the capital, was able to dis- 
tribute the necessary rewards and positions of honor 
among its followers. Butron received a diplomatic 
post of importance. 

His dignity offended, yet knowing that beggars 
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canont be choosers, he at last departed for his new 
post, resigned and majestic, to represent His 
Majesty Alfonso XII. Jacob in turn was of- 
fered a diplomatic post as important as Butron’s, 
but he angrily rejected the offer, and affiliated him- 
self once more with the revolutionists, who had not 
as yet expressed their loyalty to the new regime, and 
whose leader was the excellent Don Martin. It was 
manifest that the revolutionaries would form a 
strong opposition to the new government, and Jacob 
was welcomed among them; indeed at the time when 
we find him returning from Biarritz at Curra’s side, 
he had already secured, by the aid of his faithful 
friend Don Martin, a senatorial life position, from 
which he hoped once more to mount to the Olym- 
pian position of a minister of state, when the subtle 
plans of the leader of the revolutionaries were final- 
ly carried through to a successful conclusion. 


Madrid soon commenced to lose itself in winter 
gaieties, while two cardinal events began to attract 
the attention of politicians and the world of fashion: 
the coming political campaign and the king’s ap- 
proaching marriage. Curra’s salon became in time 
the center of the future opposition to the dynasty. 
Her Friday receptions soon became famous; in- 
trigues developed; politicians were made and ruined. 


A scandal, planned under Curra’s very nose in 
her own house, proved to sensible people how dan- 
gerous it was for virtue to associate with vice. Mar- 
garita Belluga, one of those young girls, who on 
making their entrance into society had gravitated 
toward Curra’s salon, suddenly ran away into Italy 
with a lamentable product of Curra’s entourage. 
There was wailing and gnashing of teeth, which 
gradually swelled into a loud chorus of disapproval. 
Yet but one or two of the many honorable mothers 
who had gained admittance to Curra’s receptions 
now stayed away with their daughters; the others 
could not resist the temptation to frequent the lady’s 
parlors. To be seen at her house was a certificate of 
elegance and notoriety. 


ET Curra’s social plans did not pass unchal- 
CI lenged. It was rumored throughout Madrid 

that the more respectable social world of the 
city was to throw down a gauntlet of defiance at that 
lady’s feet. It was rumored also that the Marchion- 
ess of Villasis herself intended to throw down the 
gauntlet, and it was anticipated with interest that 


Curra would not be slow to pick it up. The rumor 
was soon confirmed by the appearance of certain 
printed cards of invitation, upon which the Mar- 
chioness of Villasis announced that she would hold 
weekly receptions, and that her evening at home 
would be, strange to relate, the very evening fixed 
on by Curra—Friday of each week! 


This news came to Curra on a Wednesday eve- 
ning when a few bosom friends were gathered to- 
gether at her house, the Duchess of Bara, Carmen 
Tagle, Leopoldina Pastor, and the Marchioness of 
Valdivieso. Curra picked up the challenge to her 
position without hesitation. She evinced a pleased 
surprise at the news: “No, really? I am pleased. 
I suppose that she has issued an invitation to the 
novices at the Convent of the Sacred Heart!” 


Everyone laughed, and she, pretending to be 
surprised at their mirth, continued: “But I am not 
joking. As Maria is so religious, and gives such a 
devout touch to everything—” 


“Certainly,” said the Duchess of Bara serious- 
ly,” that’s why she should invite the entire com- 
munity of St. Louis.” 


“And of course they must all have a certificate 
of decent morals from their local pastor.” 


“I suppose they will open the reception by re- 
citing the rosary!” 


‘Perhaps she will secure a plenary indulgence 
for all her guests!” : 

“Well,” said Curra, breaking in on this storm 
of ridicule, “what does Maria really propose to do?” 


Here the lady who had brought the news re- 
plied: “She says that she will receive only honor- 
able women!” 

The Countess of Albarnoz raised her eyebrows 
and said in a quiet voice: “But, she hasn’t invited 
me!” 

The rest of the ladies laughed, and replied 
at the same time: “Nor me!” 

“Nor me!” 

“Nor me!” 

“Nor me!” 

Leopoldina Pastor alone said nothing. She 
flushed violently, and settling herself at the piano, 
began to play furiously. 

Friday evening came, and the dinner hour. Only 
thirteen out of twenty guests invited to dine that 
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evening at the Villamelions, were present. The 
number was not exactly auspicious, and the Duch- 
ess of Bara, who at once saw the reason for this 
sudden falling off, repeated quietly to her neighbor: 
“An unlucky number! Perhaps this may turn out 
to be the ‘last supper’.” 

“Well, don’t be a Judas yourself.” 

“Never! I shall always be faithful to Curra.” 

“What’s the meaning of it all?” 

“A rivalry between the Marchioness of Villasis 
and Curra. And it would seem that the Marchion- 
ess was winning out!” 


PPOSITE Curra sat Don Martin, who was 
‘@ at this time on excellent terms with the lady, 

having graciously forgotten the episode of 
the burned letter. He now acted as a worthy sub- 
stitute for Butron in guiding the political career of 
Jacob. Curra talked with him long and intimately, 
confiding to him her political schemes, to which he 
listened with a smile, muttering to himself at fre- 
quent intervals, “Women are certainly the devil!” 
The other guests were distributed around the table; 
the wife of Lopez Moreno, who was rapidly increas- 
ing her tidy fortune by making loans at twenty per 
cent to impoverished grandees; the Countess of 
Balsano, divorced from her husband and engaged 
in various lawsuits with her children; the Duke of 
Bringas, occupied with marital squabbles and 
troubles; the reportorial Pedro Lopez, who paid for 
his Friday dinners by writing aesthetic apprecia- 
tions of Curra’s receptions in the Fleur-de-lis; and 
several deputies from the provinces in process of 
being ranged with His Majesty’s opposition. Jacob 
completed the party, with several odd gentlemen 
guests, and spent his dinner hour glowering around 
the table, angry at the scant number of guests, 
which threatened to interfere with his and Curra’s 
carefully prepared plans. 


Curra was uneasy at the absence of those who 
had been invited but who had failed to put in an 
appearance, since the absentees belonged to that 
very section of Madrid society which she was anx- 
ious to cultivate, and whose presence lent a respect- 
ability to her table which might well be needed. 
Leopoldina was absent, having sent a curt note in 
which she pleaded illness. Uncle Frasquito had 
failed to appear and had not even taken the trouble 
to write an apology for his absence; missing also 


were the Duke and Duchess of Orduna, and the 
Marchioness of Lebrija, the Duke and Duchess of 
Astorga, all important people at Court. 

Curra was frankly frightened. Ordinarily her 
salons had been filled with a constant flow of people, 
engaged in animated conversation, games, and danc- 
ing until the early hours of the morning. But now 
few guests put in an appearance, and she did her 
best to keep the flagging conversation going. But 
it was impossible to do this; and the dinner was 
finally brought to an end with a mysterious scene 
and cleverly arranged theatrical coup. 

Curra delicately touched the foot of Don Martin 
under the table, and as she did so, picked a bunch 
of fleur-de-lis, the emblem of the Alfonsists, from 
the center of the table, and started to arrange it in 
the buttonhole of the worthy Don Martin, saying, 
as she did so, “Monsieur, show your colors!” 

Jacob, who had been watching for this little 
scene, called out from his seat: “Be careful, Mar- 
tin: she is trying to play a trick on you!” 

“A trick?” queried Curra, holding back the 
punch of flowers. 

“Ves, a trick,” laughed Jacob, “You are giving 
him the suspected fleur-de-lis.” 

“Ah!” cried Curra, “I was playing no trick. I 
was not trying to take him by surprise. Do you 
want this boutonniere, Martin? Yes, or no?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” growled the man nodding his 
head. 

“You will accept it?” 

“T do.” 


“With all the consequences ?” 


asked Curra. 


“With all the consequences, yes,” said the 
worthy Don Martin. 

And he threw a glance around the table, proud 
if plebeian, as he permitted himself to be thus treat- 
ed by his patrician compatriots. General applause 
greeted the statement of the revolutionist. Villa- 
melon at once proposed the health of King Alfonso 
XII. The health was drunk, and Ferdinand, holding 
the glass with which Martin had drunk his, said 
solemnly: “This will have real historic value in the 
future. You understand me, Martin? I shall keep 
it and leave it to my children.” 


ERE Curra’s momentary triumph came to an 
abrupt end. The room was empty, and in 
the grand ball room to the left were but a 
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few old gentlemen solemnly playing at cards. Curra 
glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece; it was al- 
ready half after ten. 

At this moment Carmen Tagle, Paco Velez, and 
Gorito Sardona arrived, saying that they had been 
to the opera. They had thought, of course, that be- 
ing Friday, all the world must be at Curra’s, but 
to their intense surprise, they had found that every- 
one seemed to be thronging to the Marchioness of 
Villasis’. They had come to express their indigna- 
tion at this proceeding, and to sympathize with 
Curra, and also to say that they really could not 
stay, as they were quite exhausted and must hurry 
home. 


political discussion. Mother and daughters had also 
come to express their feeling of intense disgust with 
the Marchioness of Villasis’ conduct, and to explain 
that they felt that they must drop in at Curra’s 
for a moment to tell her so. So the evening passed 
slowly and wearily, until a quarter past eleven. 
When Pedro Lopez, having carefully stuffed his 
pockets with enough sandwiches to last him until 
the following Friday, began to make his list of the 
notables present for publication in his paper, he 
could find but fourteen ladies present, seven of 
whom belonged to the family of the Baroness, and 
the other seven seemed scarcely worthy of mention 
at all. 
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laration which Don Mar- 

tin proposed shortly to make in the Senate. But the 
latter, before taking this final step, had decided, 
through this little comedy of the fleur-de-lis, to 
sound the Palace first and discover if his advances 
were acceptable in that quarter. 


Curra at once offered her help. She had been 
a maid-of-honor since the days of Isabella II, and 
at the marriage of the new king several months be- 
fore, the new Queen had insisted on her accepting 
the position of maid of honor to herself. But Martin 
negatived her offer. What he wished was, for 
Jacob, known as one of his men, to be presented at 
the Palace, to precede him as his herald, and then— 


At this point the arrival of the Baroness Plata- 
vieja with her six daughters interrupted further 


shock some of his 
loyal subjects by announcing that on the afteruoon 
of February 7, he would hold a ceremony during 
which he would confer the hat on a chosen list of 
the Grandees of Spain. Some of his loyal subjects 
were shocked because on the list of these noblemen 
appeared the name of Don Jacob Malgarejo, Mar- 
quis of Sabadell. The Marquis of Sabadell, ex- 
revolutionary, etc., to be honored by His Majesty 
King Alfonso XII! It was rumored that another 
political leader of importance would also make his 
appearance on this auspicious occasion. After the 
Restoration, Jacob had joined the Revolutionists 
under the orders of Don Martin, and it was now 
seen that the latter was again coming to the fore 
and this time under Alfonsist colors, since his 
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henchman was about to be received at Court. 

It was rumored, and later confirmed, that Jacob 
had requested the old Duke of Ordaz, as head of 
the clan of Sabadell, to act as his sponsor on this 
occasion. The old man had refused. But shortly 
afterwards it was announced that the Marquis of 
Villamelon would take the aged gentleman’s place, 
and act as sponsor to the Marquis of Sabadell. There 
was much gossip and amusement over this announce- 
ment, which was manifestly a political manoeuvre, 
an outrage and a farce rolled into one! 

February 7, was cloudy and cold and snow 
fell in the early afternoon. A large carriage dash- 
ed up to the entrance of the Royal Palace, guided 
by the firm hand of Tom Sickles. A three-cornered 
hat, two legs encased in white stockings, and fin- 
ally a form wrapped in a fur cloak, stepped from 
the vehicle. A short pause ensued, as the Marquis 
of Villamelon tapped impatiently on the pavement 
with a cane, and said: “Hurry up!” 

Don Martin appeared next. A gloved hand 
was placed in Villamelon’s, and the Marchioness of 
Valdivieso alighted from the carriage. Then the 
Countess of Albarnoz stepped out slowly. Gazing 
languidly round, she asked anxiously: “He hasn’t 
come yet?” 

“He has absolutely no sense of time,” said Vil- 
lamelon angrily. “I bet he'll be late.” 


“Look, Don Martin!” said Curra suddenly, 


“there goes Gallego, the Minister of Justice. He 
will be terrified if he sees you here! Isn’t this 


amusing? There will certainly be a crisis in the 
Cabinet this evening!” 

There was no doubt that Don Martin’s presence 
startled the Minister of Justice. The former’s ap- 
pearance there, when he had not entered the Palace 
since the flight of King Amadeo, lent public sanc- 
tion to Jacob’s action. Don Martin gazed at the 
Minister, and asked if he might meet him. Curra 
at once announced that nothing could be more 
easily arranged. Advancing, she hastily caught up 
with Gallego, and called out to him: “Gallego! A 
moment! _I want to ask you a favor. Will you be 
so kind as to get me a souvenir of some kind of 
Isabella II? I want to give it to some one as a 
gift. I will write you a line to remind you. And, 
ah! pardon me! Have you met Don Martin? An 
old friend of mine!” 

The twe gentlemen bowed to each other cour- 


teously, and Curra pressed forward with the air of 
one who controlled politicians with a wave of her 
hand. At the top of the stairs stood Villamelon, 
who had by this time been joined by the Marquis 
of Sabadell, gorgeously dressed in his picturesque 
uniform. Villamelon barely gave him time to give 
an affectionate squeeze to the lady’s hand, a grasp 
to that of Don Martin, before he whisked him into 
the door of the Saleta, where the noblemen on whom 
the hat was to be conferred, were gathered in gorg- 
eous splendor. 


HE Saleta itself was gorgeously hung with 
© tapestries and portraits of by-gone royalties 

and decorated with busts of Philip V, Ferdi- 
nand VI and Isabella II. The doors of the ante- 
chathber had been thrown open, and crowded to- 
gether behind the curtains were the friends and rela- 
tives of the fortunate grandees. Before the door 
of the King’s room stood a table covered with red 
velvet, and behind that a throne for the King. 


It was exactly two o’clock when His Majesty 
entered the Saleta and seated himself. The cere- 
mony was about to commence. The Keeper of the 
Royal Seal stepped forward and called in a loud 
voice: “Your Majesty, the Marquis of Benhacel!” 

The nobleman named was the first to receive 
the hat. He advanced, sponsored by the Duke of 
Algar, his grandfather, in the uniform of admiral 
of the navy, his breast covered with crosses. They 
bowed to the King first, and then to the grandees 
gathered on his right and left, who answered the 
salute by raising their hats. The sponsors then fell 
back, leaving the young Marquis alone in the center 
of the room. The King addressed him: “Marquis 
of Benhacel, put on your hat and speak!” 

The young nobleman, who had advanced hat 
in hand, obeyed the command, and delivered a short 
address in which he spoke of the great history of 
his family in the service of the Kings of Spain, how 
they had fought and died in the service of the King’s 
ancestors, on land and on sea. It was a noble his- 
tory and drew tears to the eyes of many, as they 
listened to the young man tell of such stirring ex- 
ploits. He finished, and amid a profound silence, 
which was a fitting praise to his speech, bowed low, 
uncovered his head, and kissed the King’s hand. 
Then, rising and bowing once more to the grandees, 
he took his place among them. 
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The Keeper of the Seal again advanced and 
announced: “Your Majesty, the Marquis of Saba- 
dell!” 

All faces were turned toward this man as he 
and Villamelon advanced. The latter walked for- 
ward, his head erect, leading Jacob by the hand. The 
preliminary ceremonies finished, Villamelon left his 
protegé and fell back among the crowd. Everyone 
craned their necks eager to hear what exploits Jacob 
would anneunce. In the speech of the Marquis of 
Benhacel they had heard the history of a noble fam- 
ily, always loyal.to its sovereign, even unto death, 
all that was summed up in that cry of the ancient 
Hidalgos, Noblesse oblige! In Jacob they saw what 
happened to a nobleman who had lost all his ideals, 
whom vice had robbed of all the lustre of nobility, 
and whose dignity was at the beck and call of any 
politician who promised a fitting reward. 

Yet Jacob spoke well, a mass of clever soph- 
istries, in which many saw the hand of Don Mar- 
tin. People looked significantly at one another. It 
was clear that the present candidate for the hat 
had been commissioned to speak for his party and 
carry their homage to the King. 


LL wondered what the King’s attitude would 
FA be. Finally the King arose, and walked 
around the room, stopping to talk with this 
and that nobleman. Everyone watched him closely: 
they could now tell whether or not the King was 
accepting Don Martin’s offer of loyalty. There was 
silence, as the King passed Villamelon by without 
a word, with merely a casual nod: this was ominous. 
The King paused some time in conversation with the 
Duke of Algar and his grandson; and finally stood 
in front of Jacob, smiling at him with just a sug- 
gestion of malice in his eyes. ; 
“And how are you, Sabadell? And how is 
your friend Don Martin? You might tell him that 
I expect to be at the Casa de Campo at four o’clock 
next Thursday.” And without another word, he 
passed on. But he had said quite enough. A vig- 
orous sigh of relief could be heard which came from 
the said Don Martin. Curra turned to him radiant- 
ly: “Martin! You had better order your Court uni- 
form!” 

A mocking voice suddenly spoke behind them: 
they could not tell from whom it came: “Just turn 
that of King Amadeo inside out, and you will have 
one ready made!” 


After the final ceremonies, Jacob found his way 
into the gallery, where Curra and other friends 
gathered round to congratulate him. So fervent 
were the congratulations of all present, that he felt 
like crying out like Nabuchodonosor in the opera: 
“I am not the King: I am God!” 

He looked about him for Don Martin. There 
he was a short distance off, receiving congratula- 
tions and surrounded by courtiers who strove their 
utmost to attract his attention with flattering 
speech. A grandee pressed forward to invite him 
to a hunting party at his lodge near Pardillo. This 
man was well known throughout the Palace as the 
“weather vane”, who was always sure to veer to- 
ward the coming Minister. 


It was still snowing, and Ferdinand was anx- 
ious to be off. Curra invited Jacob and Don Mar- 
tin to dinner, and both accepted, the former an- 
nouncing that he must first return home to remove 
his uniform. In his hall he found a large enve- 
lope on the card tray, which he picked up as he 
passed, while Damian assisted him off with his 
cape. One of his high boots hurt him, and he tried 
to pull it off without waiting for Demian to assist 
him as soon as he reached his bedroom. He could 
not do so, and since the man delayed, Jacob opened 
the letter impatiently. On a sheet of white paper 
the red seal which had been on the Masonic docu- 
ments which he had opened in Paris, stood out vivid- 
ly. He looked at it terror-stricken. It seemed to 
him to resemble a drop of blood. 


CHAPTER XI 


rid awoke to find a blue sky overhead, but a 

mass of slush and some snow underfoot. The 
cold was bitter, and kept even the earliest risers 
in bed. Damian listened to eight o’clock striking, 
turned over in bed and devoutly hoped that the 
Marquis wouldn’t want him till late in the morning. 
Suddenly the bell rang, and rang again twice be- 
fore the man was half dressed. He hurried into 
the study, a short cut to the bedroom, and was 
amazed to find the Marquis at his desk, holding a 
sealed letter in his hand. 


On next day was Carnival Sunday, and Mad- 


“Did your Lordship ring?” 
“T rang three times,” cried Jacob angrily. “Have 
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this letter delivered immediately. If the gentleman 
doesn’t live there, ask the porter where he does live, 
and take the letter to him.” Damian bowed and 
turned from the room, reading the address on the 
letter: “Senor Don Francis Xavier Perez Cueto, 
Calle de X——, No. 10, third flood, to the right.” 

Damian shrugged his shoulders, thinking this 
Perez Cueto a poor sort of fellow who hardly re- 
quired a letter delivered in person. Jacob, mean- 
while, was wondering what a person who gets up 
at eight o’clock can possibly do to amuse himself. 
The bell of the church of St. Joseph was ringing 
and seemed to be inviting him to go to Mass, and 
Jacob remembered that he had not gone to Mass 
for over fourteen years. A feeling of melancholy 
afflicted him despite his triumphs of the evening be- 
fore, a feeling which had been bothering him since 
the Masons had perpetrated their little joke, which 
had and still frightened him. He was by no means 
in a too dangerous situation, for he had Garibaldi’s 
letters which vouched for his Masonic integrity. 
The death of the revolutionary leader in the inter- 
val may well have affected the full value of his 
letters, but Jacob could explain their non-delivery 
through some clever little strategem. Then, too, he 
would soon occupy a position of real importance. It 
was well known that Don Martin would soon be- 
come president of the Council, and with that achiev- 
ed he would himself become a Minister, and from 
that height could well afford to laugh down at the 
threats of the Masons. Still, during the night, he 
had decided that it would be wise to show activity 
in this matter of the seals, repeated now for the 
third time. 

Garibaldi had addressed his letters to an H. Nep- 
tune, a high official in the Lodges, who in ordinary 
life was one Don Francis Xavier Perez Cueto, a 
manufacturer of starch, and quite unknown to the 
public. But Jacob knew the influence which radiat- 
ed from this man, and had written him a courteous 
letter, asking for an interview to discuss a matter 
of vital importance. In the letter he had used the 
usual Masonic formulae, and signed it with his Ma- 
sonic alias, H. Byron, due to his likeness to that 
poet. 


Half an hour later Damian returned and told 
him that Perez Cueto had been at home and had 
received the letter. Jacob breathed more freely, and 
not knowing how to amuse himself till breakfast 


time, decided to return to bed. “If a letter arrives 
for me,” he told Damian, “let me know at once. 
Otherwise, call me at two.” 


O letter came, and so Damian did not enter 
his master’s room till two o’clock to awake 
him. Jacob rose ill-humoredly, and after 

breakfast went to the Veloz Club. There his good 
humor returned, and he spent the rest of the after- 
noon amusing himself in the company of friends. 
When evening came on, he started for Curra’s house, 
where he was again to face Don Martin. A well 
known Senator had asked for an interview with the 
latter, and Jacob through Curra’s insistence was to 
be present. 


He walked through the Calle Alcala into the 
Calle Carmel, where a motley crowd of masquer- 
aders were dancing around a performer on stilts 
while a gypsy girl sang a song. Jacok forced a way 
through the crowd by keeping near the steps of the 
nearby church. Suddenly he stopped, and tried to 
hide behind a group of intoxicated masqueraders; 
for alongside of him and going in the same direc- 
tion walked two men arm in arm. They had a for- 
eign air, and the elder wore a red sash over his 
snirt, an earring in his left ear. Sabadell shrunk 
back, watching them carefully to make sure of their 
identity. He recognized them. The elder was an 
Italian named Cassanello, whose acquaintance he 
had made in the Lodges of Milan, and whom he had 
met again a year afterwards at Caprera in Gari- 
baldi’s house. The two men swerved as they tried 
to make headway through the crowd, and Jacob, in- 
stantly frightened, covered his face with his hand- 
kerchief, and hurried up the steps into the Carmelite 
Church. He could see nothing owing to the dark- 
ness, save in the background where light spread 
around the Blessed Sacrament exposed. A black 
mass gathered round the altar, from which came at 
intervals a slow sound of voices, in response to a 
louder and firmer voice, murmuring: “Ora pro no- 
bis!” 

The fugitive took a few steps at random with 
arm extended to feel for the side door leading to the 
Calle Montera. He fell against a confessional which 
was near the right of the door. The little door of 
the latter opened at once, and a white hand in a 
black sleeve appeared. Jacob fell back a step in 
surprise, and the door closed again as the hand dis- 
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appeared, while a quiet voice came out of the depths 
of the darkness: “I beg your pardon. I thought that 
you wanted to go to confession.” 

Jacob’s anger rose at these quiet words, and 
he answered bitterly: “That’s for old women only.” 

The voice quietly answered out of the dark- 
ness: “Vocavi et renuistis.” 

“Vocavi et renuistis?” queried Jacob to himself, 
not understanding the significance of the words. And 
opening the side door of the church quickly, he went 
out. 

He finally reached the Countess of Albarnoz’s 
house by way of unused streets, but in a nervous 
state of mind. What was the man doing here any- 
way? Did his presence connect him in any way 
with the activity of the Masons? Was there really 
something more in this affair than a silly joke? 


which in its motley blaze of color was alto- 
gether fitting for the time of Carnival. Don 
Martin arrived first, and the Senator soon after- 
wards. Jacob had not arrived as yet, and Curra 
went toward Ferdinand’s apartment to see if by 
chance this intimate friend of the household were 
there. On the way a servant gave her a letter. “For 
the Marquis of Sabadell,” he announced. 
Curra took the letter and inspected the envel- 
The handwriting was manifestly that of a 
woman, and underneath Jacob’s name was written: 
“Urgent”. 

“Who brought this?” 

“Damian left it, Madame. His Lordship had 
been waiting for a letter all day, and left word to 
send it to the Club if it arrived. Damian went there 
but his Lordship had gone. He brought it here at 
once.” . 

Curra thought for a second, and then asked: 
“The Marquis has not arrived?” 

“No, your Ladyship.” 

“Very well, I will give this to him when he 
comes.” 


CT URRA was beautiful that evening in a costume 


ope. 


Carrying the letter, she went into her boudoir. 
Her eyes were stern and she frowned heavily. She 
examined the envelope minutely under a lamp; and 
then, taking a large knife, opened it carefully. It 
opened easily, for it was but lightly sealed with the 
glue of the flap. Inside was a square card such as 
women were accustomed to use for their Dillets- 
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doux: “The appointment which you request would 
compromise me greatly, but I yield and will meet 
you to-night in Calle de X——, No. 4, main en- 
trance, to the right, between twelve and one. Silence 
and discretion imperative. Do not mention my 
name: ask for Senora de Rosales.—N.” 

“How delicious!” Curra exclaimed as she read 
the letter through twice, biting her lips until blood 
came. She sat thoughtfully in an armchair for a 
short time, and then carefully copied the address 
given in the letter on another sheet of paper. She 
replaced the letter in the envelope, and resealed the 
latter. Then she rang for Kate. 

“Has the Marquis of Sabadell arrived?” 

“Yes, Madame, he is downstairs with the other 
gentlemen.” 

“Have this letter taken to him at once.” 

Kate had no sooner left the room, than Curra 
hurried down to the drawing room where Jacob was. 
She wished to see what impression the letter would 
make on him. A moment later a servant handed the 
envelope to him. Jacob seized it eagerly, and tore 
it open. Curra was watching him carefully, but 
could see neither surprise nor satisfaction depicted 
on his countenansce. She noticed only a semblance 
of anxiety as he read, which seemd to last through- 
out the entire course of dinner. It must be confessed 
that Jacob was puzzled. He understood that this 
was H. Neptune’s answer to his letter, but he could 
not understand its curious manner and its apparent 
desire to conceal all Masonic character, making it 
seem just like a mysterious method of making a ro- 
mantic appointment, which indeed Curra had herself 
thought when reading it. The mystery added to his 
latent fears, which he attempted to quiet by con- 
cluding that this was due to the usual fantastic trap- 
pings of Masonry. 

To change his thoughts, he turned to the Sena- 
tor who sat next him, and asked: “Senor Pantojas, 
what does vocavi et renuistis mean?” 

The Senator looked at him, considerably aston- 
ished, but anxious to show his learning, replied: “It 
means ‘I called and you have refused’. They are 
words from Isaiah, I believe, which God applies to 
unrepentent sinners who refuse His mercies.” 

Jacob laughed heartily, and on being asked the 
cause of his mirth, related his experience in the 
Church of Carmel that afternoon, not mentioning 
its occasion. (To be continued.) 














Saint Francis De Sales 


1622-1922 


M. S. 


On Calvary, the School of Love, 

O Prophet of the Sacred Heart, was wrought 

Thy young heart’s union with its God: 

Celestial gates flew wide there on a day 

When Jesus knocked and said: “Ope thou to Me, 

My love, My undefiled; for lo! My head 

Is full of dew, My locks of drops of night— 

Night of My Passion when I died for thee. 

Ope thou to Me as the pearl-mothers ope 

Their shells to heaven; and o’er thee I will shed 

Its dews of pain, that shall transmuted be 

To pearls of consolation.”!—Prophecy 

Sublime! yet not for thee alone, fair youth: 

Lo! through Time’s floating mist, Three Hundred 
Years 

Have shown thee with the Crucified above 

The sorrowing world, down-dropping pearls 

Of comfort, odorous of Heaven, 

In souls of men, where’er man’s foot hath trod. 


Sealed unto God, herald of His meek Heart, 
The Cross, all luminous, traced out thy way 
To Heresy’s proud citadel, 

Where thousands aimed at Truth and thee 
Hate’s deadly weapons: vain their massive force 
Against thy shield of gentleness; 

The Cross rose victor: thou didst plant it high 
In hearts, in ravaged churches, and on fair 
Genevan hillsides, where it towering stood 
Thy sentinel to guard Christ Crucified, 

Now in triumphant love a King again 

In the vast realm a Calvin rent from Him. 


Creation’s beauty rapt thy poet soul 

To ecstasy: the sunset fires, the stars, 

The waving woods, a flower, the cooing dove, 
Each was a spirit-ladder up to God 

Fanned by sweet airs that blew from Juda’s Mount. 
And “Little Virtues” thou wouldst plant in souls 
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Because at foot of Jesus’ Cross they grow— 
Sweet violets, dewed with His Sacred Blood. 
What sound of Nature did not chant to thee 
Some minor from His Heart that broke for us 
Amid the dread eclipse of Calvary? 


And Sorrowing Love rose to its supreme height 

When fragrant Spring was budding earth with 
bloom, 

And souls were gathering ‘neath a radiant sky 

To solemnize with thee the Mysteries 

That crowned that far-off hill with glorious shame.” 

What days of harvest for the Crucified! 

What days of saving toil for thee! 

The Spirit of Night drenched thy dear heart— 

Thou bowed in tears before the Crucifix— 

With the Blood-Wisdom of the Cross 

To shed at dawn o’er thirsting multitudes 

That hung upon thy words, and rose 

With Heaven-changed features, conquerors o’er sin, 

To lay Life’s Spring and Autumn at His feet. 


O Doctor, Poet, Saint, thy sweetness balms 

The earth’s vast regions, for thy spirit reigns 
In Doctrine’s heavenly page, in countless hearts 
Banded in mystic prayer, in zeal divine! 

See! Torch of Faith in hand, Apostle’s speed 
Through cities, nations, through the wilderness, 
That o’er the globe all races know and bless 
Thee, Saint of Sales! And little ones, 

O fruitful Olive in the House of God! 

Are gathered hundred thousands unto thee 

To change earth’s face and swell angelic choirs. 
Thy glorious Banners, multiform, yet one, 

Float over all, crowned with the golden Cross, 
Each white fold bearing Jesus’ Sacred Heart. 


1 “Love of God,” Book V., Ch. V. 

2 Leaders of Church and State pleaded for a course of Lenten 
Sermons from the Saint, so prodigious was the effect pro- 
duced by his meditations on the Sacred Passion. 

3 O “Oliva Fructifera in Domo Dei.” From the Office of the 
saint. 
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Archconfraternity of d y the Sacred Passion 


“SILENCE OF JESUS UNDER FALSE ACCUSATIONS” 


‘And the High-Priest said to Jesus: ’Answerest Thou nothing to the things 
which these witness against Thee?—But Jesus was silent.”—(Matt. 23). 


From the Garden of Gethsemani, where Jesus was 
captured by His enemies, He was brought straight to the 
Court of the High-Priest. “They holding Jesus, led Him 
to Caiphas, the High-Priest, where the Scribes and the 
Pharisees were assembled. The Chief Priests and all 
the council then sought for evidence against Jesus, that 
they might put Him to death, but they found none, for 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and Affections directed to Jesus) 
CONSIDER THE ACCUSATIONS. It is 
clear from the Gospel story that the leaders of 
the Jewish people—the Priests, Scribes and 
Pharisees — hated Jesus because of the purity 
of His doctrine and the holi- 
ness of His life; that they were 
envious and jealous of Him be- 
cause of His growing popular- 
ity; and that, therefore, they de- 
termined to put Him down, 
To effect this, however, it was 
necessary that they should first 
destroy His reputation with the 
people, for they knew that they 
could do nothing against Him as 
long as the people esteemed and 
revered Him as they did. Hence, 
they carried on a campaign of 
lies against Him. They deliber- 
ately misconstrued His teaching 
belittled His marvellous 
powers. They attributed His 
miracles to Satan. They cast 
suspicions upon His holy life, 
until at length they did succeed in blackening His 
character and utterly ruining His reputation. 
Though now, on that Good Friday eve, they 
had Him in their power, they felt the need of cau- 
tion, lest they might arouse the people, many of 
whom still revered Him as a great prophet. So, to 


and 


give an appearance of justice to their proceedings, 
they went through the formality of a trial. 

Now picture vividly this sad scene, as if it were 
actually taking place before your eyes. Look first 
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though many bore false witness against Him, their evidence 
did not agree. Last of all there came in two false wit- 
nesses who swore: This Man said: ‘I am able to destroy 
the temple of God, and after three days to rebuild it.’ And 
the High-Priest rising up said to Him: ‘Answerest Thou 
nothing to the things which these witness against Thee?” 
But Jesus was silent and answered not a word.” 


at Caiphas, the supreme pontiff, blinded by preju- 
dice and maddened by passion, bent only on Jesus’ 
destruction. Next cast your eyes around about the 
court and behold that solemn assembly of the San- 
hedrin—the official counsellors of the High-Priest 
—in a rage, with raised fists and glaring eyes and 
threatening voices, accusing and 
condemning. 

Again behold the numerous 
witnesses, bribed to testify false- 
ly, one after the other stepping 
forward and with a solemn oath, 
denouncing Jesus and accusing 
Him of most outrageous crimes. 
“He hath violated the Sabbath,” 
they cry. “‘He hath contemned 
the law of Moses. He is a glut- 
ton and a drunkard, and a com- 
panion of outcasts and publicans. 
He is a heretic and a blas- 
phemer. He is possessed by a 
devil and doth dark deeds.” 

Finally look at Jesus as He 
stands silent and motionless in 
the midst of that vile assembly, 
handcuffed and bound like a 
public criminal. Go up to Him and pour out your 
heart in fervent acts of faith, adoration, thanksgiv- 
ing, and sympathy. “My Jesus, my Jesus! I am 
utterly confounded by this mystery! God slandered 
and calumniated by sinful men! God judged and 
condemned on the testimony of lying witnesses! 
My Jesus, I bow down and adore Thee and in 
reparation for these false accusations, I want to 
defend Thy honor ard to praise Thy Holy Name. 
Hallowed be Thy Name!” 

















SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and Affections directed to our own 
Spiritual Improvement) 

CONSIDER THE LESSON TAUGHT BY 
THE SILENCE OF JESUS: Why did Jesus re- 
main silent when He was thus so unjustly and ma- 
liciously accused? There must surely have been 
some divine purpose in His silence. A man may 
keep silence when accused for one of three reasons: 
either because he is guilty and therefore has no 
defence to offer; or because, though innocent, he 
is so overwhelmed and bewildered that he is unable 
to give a fitting answer; or finally, he may keep 
silence through sheer disdain. The false charges 
brought against him are so outrageous and absurd 
that he scorns his accusers and treats them with 
silent contempt. In other words, there is a silence 
of conscious guilt; a silence of fear and bewilder- 
ment; and a silence of haughty disdain. 

The silence of Jesus was not that of haughty 
disdain. Haughty disdain or silent contempt of an 
enemy springs from deep-seated pride and there 
could be no such pride in the meek and humble 
heart of Jesus. Neither was His silence, the silence 
of fear and bewilderment. He could easily have 
answered all the false accusations and defended His 
fair Name; He could have gathered together as 
witness in His defence ali the many sick whom 
He had healed and the dead whom he had 
raised to life; He could, then and there, have 
worked some new miracles which would have com- 
pletely won back for Him the reverence of the mul- 
titudes; He could have turned on the Scribes and 
Pharisees, exposed their hypocrisy and brought 
such serious accusations against them as to con- 
found them and ruin them forever in the estimation 
of the people. But no. He held His peace and 
spoke not a word. 

Why, we ask, did He choose thus to keep si- 
lence when His reputation was attacked? If it was 
not the silence of haughty disdain, nor the silence of 
fear and bewilderment, what sort of silence was it? 
Was it the silence of conscious guilt? Yes, it was 
the silence of conscious guilt. Not that He was 
personally guilty of any crime, but He was held 
guilty by His Father of all human sin because He 
was the Victim and Representative of the human 
race. “The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of 
us all.” (Is. 53.) “He Who knew no sin was made 


sin for our sakes”. (II. Cor. V.) “Christ was made 
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a curse for us.” (Gal. 3.) 

As the Representative and Victim of sinful 
men, He knew that He deserved all the blame and 
calumnies heaped upon Him and so He remained 
silent and humbled Himself before God and men. 

Jesus, then, by His silence, teaches us a most 
salutary lesson of humility. Humility is that virtue 
by which, knowing ourselves as we truly are, we 
abase ourselves before God and men. Humility is 
the knowledge and admission of the truth about 
ourselves. 

Now the truth is that we are weak, imperfect 
creatures who have nothing of ourselves, but what- 
ever good is in us comes from God, to Whom alone 
belongs the credit and glory. We are wretched 
sinners, every one of us. We have repeatedly 
slighted, offended and outraged our Creator. 

Humility enables us to see and understand all 
this; and not only to see and understand it, but to 
own up to it both before God and men, and, there- 
fore, to accept willingly all the shame and blame 
‘which we deserve. 

APPLICATION TO OUR OWN SOUL. My 
Jesus, how little have I understood and practiced 
this virtue of humility. What a contrast between 
my conduct and Thine. I am laden with many sins 
and deserve to be accused and blamed and con- 
demned by men. Oh, if they knew me as I am in 
Thy sight! Yet, how anxious I am for the good 
opinion of men! What base lies and hypocrisy I 
have been guilty. of in order to defend my reputa- 
tion and save myself embarrassment and humilia- 
tion! What hatred and enmity and revenge have 
I harbored against those who have falsely accused 
me and spoken evil of me! What bitter retorts and 
recriminations against those even who have ex- 
posed my real faults! How sensitive to the reproofs 
and corrections of my parents and superiors! What 
vain boasting to secure the good opinion and the 
flattery of men! My Jesus, I am heartily ashamed 
of my pride and I detest it from my heart. 

FRUIT OF THIS MEDITATION. To forgive 
those who have spoken evil of me. Never to tell 
even the smallest lie in order to escape embarrass- 
ment or humiliation. To struggle this very day 
against my sensitiveness and not excuse my faults, 
nor even to defend myself against false charges, un- 
less duty requires; and not to praise myself. 

EJACULATION. “Jesus, meek and humble of 
heart, make my heart like unto Thine.” 
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Wheat Do You Know About: 


Your Duty of Hearing Mass? 


VERY Catholic capable of realizing the im- 
portance of Religion in the affairs of life, 
should know that for a Catholic “It is the 
Mass that matters.” And furthermore, 

every Catholic should know the reason why “It is 
that the Mass matters.” In truth, the Holy Mass 
is part and parcel of Christ’s Religion—it is the life 
of Catholicism, and Catholicism is complete or ade- 
quate Christianity. The Holy Mass means The 
Real Presence of Jesus Christ amongst us. It 
means the priesthood of Christ and His one Re- 
deeming Sacrifice on the Cross. It means Calvary 
and our Redemption by the Blood of the Son of 
God. It means that Redemption is brought to our 
very doors, day by day as Holy Mass is offered in 
every Catholic Church. 

Take away the Mass, and you take away the 
priesthood and with it you destroy the altar, the 
Sacramental Presence of Jesus. Holy Communion 
is no more, there is no Bread from Heaven for our 
hungering souls, there is no Pillar of Cloud by day, 
no Pillar of Fire by night to lead us on our way. 
There is no refreshing shade in the desert land of 
this world and worst of all, there is no Viaticum to 
accompany us as we “walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death.” 

“Tt is the Mass that matters.” It meant every- 
thing to our ancestors in the Faith, during the days 
of persecution, when relentless heresy tried to de- 
stroy the Imperishable Bread. It matters now when 
the pagan world would starve our souls by making 
us forget our bounden duty to be present at the holy 
table and to kneel before the altar on Sundays and 
Holy Days of Obligation. But the Church insists 
that we forget not. She has made it a law that we 
assist at the Holy Sacrifice on days of precept. In 
so doing the Church at once upholds the right of 
God and protects the eternal interests of man. 


(1.) THE LAW: Every Catholic who has come 
to the age of seven years and has the use of reason 
is bound under pain of mortal sin to hear the whole 
of one Mass every Sunday and Holy Day of Obli- 
gation, unless lawfully excused. The days on which 
this law obliges us in the United States are, besides 
every Sunday of the year, the three feasts of our 
Blessed Lord; Christmas, New Year’s Day and As- 


cesion Thursday, which is forty days after Easter: 
the two feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary; the Im- 
maculate Conception (Dec. 8th) and her Assump- 
tion into Heaven (Aug. 15); and the Feast of All 
Saints (Nov. Ist). 


(2.) HOW WE MUST HEAR HOLY MASS: 


(A) First of all in order to assist devoutly at Mass, 
even to hear Mass at all and so obey the law, we 
must be present inside the Church doors. It will 
not do to sit, stand or walk near the doors and on 
the outside of the church in such a way as to be 
separated from the congregation. Sometimes the 
church is so overcrowded that it is quite impossible 
to get inside. In such circumstances, one becomes 
literally a part of the large congregation, and even 
though one does not see or hear the priest, still one 
satisfies the precept of the church, because one can 
know when the principal parts:of the Mass are oc- 
curring from the devout attitude of the congregation 
and the signals of the sanctuary bell. 

We are told that St. John, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, once upon a time put a stop to the bad 
habit some had of staying outside the church doors 
when Holy Mass was going on. Instead of vesting 
for Mass at the usual hour, he went out and sat on 
the steps of the church with the others who were 
lounging there. The young men were astonished at 
his deportment. Whereupon St. John said, “Where 
the sheep are, there the shepherd should be.” The 
self-appointed doorkeepers quickly betook them- 
selves into the church and got to their prayers. It 
is a sign of bad manners to block the rear of the 
Church and stare at everyone coming into the House 
of God. Such rudeness actually keeps our Non- 
Catholic neighbors from attending Holy Mass. 
While the conduct of many is a source of dis-edifica- 
tion if not a scandal to those of the Faith. 


(B) Mere bodily presence at Mass however is 
not sufficient to fulfill the law of the Church; we 
must have our hearts in what is going on. We must 
have attention of mind in order to assist at Mass, 
and must not permit anything to take our minds and 
hearts from what is going on at the altar. The 
members of the choir, ushers, and those deputed to 
gather the offerings of the faithful, provided they 
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know in some general way just what is being done 
at the altar, satisfy their obligation. Such persons 
are truly assisting the priest in the Great Action of 
the Sacrifice. But how can they be free from sin 
who gape about the Church, who never use a prayer- 
book, or the beads to help themselves in centering 
their hearts on divine things? Such merit the re- 
buke of Our Lord when He said “This people hon- 
oreth me with their lips, but their hearts are far 
from me.” 

(3.) THE ENTIRE MASS: The Church in- 
tends that we hear the entire Mass from the prayers 
which the priest says at the foot of the altar at the 
beginning of the Holy Sacrifice to the English 
prayers that are said after the last gospel. Delib- 
erately and without necessity to omit any part of 
the Mass, however small it might be, takes upon it 
the nature of sin. We can be guilty of a serious 
offence against God by our dilly-dallying at home 
when we can easily be on time. 

Now there are three principal parts of Holy 
Mass. If we miss one. of these parts, we do not 
hear Mass. The Principal parts are (a) The Offer- 
tory, (b) The Consecration, (c) The Communion. 
We must be in the Church for these three principal 
parts of the Mass. This is essential to our keeping 
the law of the Church. But we ought not stand for 
mere law, but we should embrace the spirit of the 
law, which in this case is the devout worship of 
God. Hence we should be in our places when the 
priest enters the sanctuary and remain in our pews 
until the priest has left the altar and retired to the 
sacristy. If we have received Holy Communion, we 
ought, if possible pass fifteen minutes in fervent 
thanksgiving. 

(4.) CAUSES THAT MAY EXCUSE ONE 
FROM HOLY MASS. When it is physically or 
morally impossible to attend Holy Mass there is no 
sin in being absent. Hence a sickness which would 
prevent one from attending to one’s ordinary work 
during the week, suffices to excuse one from Mass 
on Sunday. Those in delicate health who can not 
attend without risk of falling ill, the aged and in- 
firm who at times are prevented by the weather are 
also dispensed. 

But it is precisely here that lukewarm Catho- 
lics set up one standard for God and another for 
themselves. They can attend the theatre even 
though the rain is coming down in torrents, though 
it be at a distance from their homes. They will 


keep an appointment made with some lightheaded 
companion even though they run the risk of break- 
ing their necks in trying to do so; they will dance till 
“three o’clock in the morning” and tread their weary 
way home for a few hours’ rest before setting out 
to spend the dreary day at shop, office or factory; 
all this they will do for their own gratification and 
pleasure; but for the love of their infinitely good 
God they would not go half the distance to Holy 
Mass, nor spend a half hour in His holy presence 
for the benefit of their souls and bodies. They 
should know that to stay away from Mass because 
they stayed out late the night before is a mortal 
sin. It is a sin of sloth. Not only is it deadly to 
the soul of the offender, but it gives scandal to 
others. 

Persons who can not attend Mass because of 
their employment, or because their employers make 
it disagreeable for them when they wish to attend 
Mass, should try to secure a different position. In 
this way Catholics assert in a legitimate way the 
rights of God. If we do not champion God’s cause, 
who will? 

In case of nursing the sick, the convalescent 
and little children, one may remain at home for 
these duties, but ought to be free to attend a later 
Mass. Parents not only commit grave sin, but also 
give great scandal, when they absent themselves 
from Mass on Sundays for the purpose merely of 
going a-visiting; when they take their little sons 
and daughters by the hand and actually, by their 
bad example, teach their children to break God’s 
commandments, and imperceptibly lessen in their 
young hearts and minds all respect for the law of 
God. They should know that Mass-missing is the 
great sin. In its train follow indifference to the in- 
terests of the soul, forgetfulness of God, a deaden- 
ing of conscience in moral matters, worldliness and 
a consequent loss of faith. 

Some Catholics think themselves better than 
those who do go to Mass. But in this they deceive 
themselves. Those who attend Mass (a) keep the 
third commandment; (b) confess their need of 
God’s mercy; (c) Obey the voice of the Church and 
of God (Luke 10/16). While the Mass-misser 
breaks God’s law, resists the voice of Jesus Christ, 
gives scandal and hypocritically imagines himself 
better than other men. Even though one who at- 
tends Mass be a great sinner, he has one sin less 
to his account. 
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With the 


Junior Readers 


At the Crib 


Amy Scamman 
Stand by and see Him comfortless 
Against the chill night air, 
While to the Angels He imparts 
Bliss of the Vision fair. 


Hark! Upon His Mother’s ear 
There falls a feeble cry: 

Tis the Voice that spoke into the void 
And summoned earth and sky. 


To you these tiny baby Hands 
Extend in wooing pose; 

But they could crush this ball of earth 
As we might crush a rose! 


A Thought For Christmas 


LL during the Christmas season as you 
kneel at the Crib you can help your devo- 
tion very much by earnestly asking your. 
self: “What would I be without Him ?” 

There is no happiness so great, no joy so intense 
as what we feel when we have been rescued from 
some terrible danger or released from some racking 
pain. Because most of our days are spent in se- 
curity and comfort it is hard for us to realize what 
danger and pain mean. Not until God allows danger 
to come close to us or pain to take hold of us can we 
get a true notion of them. But our imagination will 
help us a little. Therefore let us use our imagination 
in an effort to understand what were the dangers and 
torments from which our Savior rescued us. 

Our Savior is likened to the sun and to light. 
He is called the Sun of Justice and the Light that 
shineth upon them that sit in darkness. The sun 
spreads heat and its light scatters darkness. Now, 
suppose you were living upon this earth when all 
heat and light were suddenly withdrawn from it! 
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How intolerable it would be you can in some 
measure judge from some little experience in utter 
darkness and bitter cold. I will ask you to follow in 
imagination those brave explorers groping their 
way toward the poles of the earth. They are in a 
region where no vegetation can grow and where the 
sun does not appear above the horizon half the year. 
Fancy with what boundless joy they would have 
welcomed the warm, cheerful rays of the sun once 
more before they lay down to die amid the barriers 
of ice! 

See then what our Savior’s coming into the 
world actually signifies. It was like the sudden, glad 
rising of the sun upon the world steeped in cold and 
darkness far more terrible than the cold and dark- 
ness we know. Dangers real and everlasting lurked 
for us in that darkness, and there were the torments 
due to our sins forever had our Savior not come. 

Thus you get an answer to your question, and as 
you gaze in wonder upon this bright and winsome 
Babe, somehow you realize that He in mercy and 
power has placed Himself between you and fearful 
harm and dangers. Gratitude stirs your very soul. 
And all he asks in return is contained in His plea: 
“Child, give me thy heart.” 


Our Lady’s Smile 


T was to the little Bernadette that our Lady 
appeared, smiled and said: “I am the Immac- 
ulate Conception.” We are not surprised that 

so glorious a vision made a deep and wonderful im- 
pression on Bernadette and her mere summoning 
it to memory would account for the happy results in 
this anecdote told by the Count de Bruissard about 
himself : 

.“I happened to be staying at Canterets at the time 
that the apparitions at Lourdes were attracting much at- 
tention. I must acknowledge that I was at that period a 
stray sheep—indeed, I was something worse; I was an 
Atheist. I had read in a newspaper that Bernadette had 
been favoured on the 16th of July by an apparition of the 
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Blessed Virgin, and that Our Blessed Lady had smiled 
upon her. I therefore decided from curiosity to go to 
Lourdes to try to catch the little girl in an untruth. I 
visited the residence of the Coubirous family, where I 
found Bernadette darning stockings. I spoke a few words 
to her about the apparitions, then I said: ‘Show me, child, 
how this beautiful lady smiled at you.’ The little girl 
looked at me in surprise. Then, after a moment’s silence, 
she answered: ‘One should be in heaven, sir, to copy that 
smile.’ ‘Could you not copy it for me?’ I pressed: “I 
am an unbeliever, and I don’t believe in these apparitions.’ 
The little girl looked very serious, and then said: ‘You 
think, sir, I am telling you untruths?? Somehow If felt 
disarmed. Bernadette was not a liar. I was on the point 
of kneeling down to ask forgiveness when she said: ‘Since 
you are a sinner, sir, I shall copy the Blessed Virgin’s smil+ 
for you.’ The child drew herself up slowly, joined her 
hands, and then a heavenly smile came over her counten- 
ance, such as I had never seen on any mortal before. She 
smiled again with her eyes raised to heaven. I stood 
motionless before her, persuaded that I had seen the 
smile of the Blessed Virgin reflected on Bernadette’s face. 
I have never forgotten it. Since that day I have lost 
my wife and two children, but I do not feel alone in the 
world. I live with the Blessed Virgin’s smile before me.” 


Little Enemies 
LEANLINESS is next to Godliness,” sounds 
c; like Scripture, but it isn’t. Still we should 
strive for cleanliness because it has some- 
thing to do with purity of mind and heart. We should 
cultivate it also out of consideration for others. In 
this connection we are reminded that cleanliness has 
much to do with general health. 

Our first notions of uncleanliness were that it 
simply signified dirt. There is something in that,— 
I mean the dirt. We should be startled into careful- 
ness if we looked through Dr. Slosson’s microscope 
and saw the moving things he saw and tells us 
about in the Scientific Monthly. 

Early in the history of the human race man learn- 
ed how to conquer the mastodon. He has yet to learn 
how to master the microbe. Whales and elephants are 
now almost extinct, but mice and flies still increase and 
multiply, and the bacteria, smallest and most dangerous 
of all, find new ways of attacking us. It is only within 
the past few years that man has learned what his greatest 
enemies are, and he has not yet found weapons against 
them. The explorer in tropical jungles used to fear the 
lions, tigers and pythons; now he protects himself most 
carefully against the mosquitoes and tsetse. A secretary 
of sanitation is more necessary than a secretary of the 
navy. It is not probable that any American will be killed 
by an invading army this year, but our land is invaded 
by millions of mosquitoes and flies armed with deadly 
weapons and certain to slaughter thousands. . . . 


Many of 
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the sanitary measures of the past we know to be crude 
and misdirected. People still talk about the dangers of 
miasma and sewer gas, and think a deodorizer is a disin- 
fectant. 


Why the Stations of the Cross 
Should Be A Favorite Devotion 


Prize essay won by David Morrissey, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
or “Stations of the Cross” should be a favorite 


devotion as it is a very old devotion in the Catho- 

lic Church. It is natural for Christians in all ages 
to have a loving desire to visit the very places hallowed 
by the blood-stained footprints of the Divine Savior. 
With what deep sentiments of love and reverence should 
not the Christians go over the sorrowful journey of Christ 
from Jerusalem to Calvary? How they should love to 


kneel and kiss each spot sanctified by the feet of their 
Master ? 


Such a favor can be enjoyed only by a few. To 
journey to Jerusalem is too long and dangerous. To 
satisfy, therefore, the devotion of the people, the 
Church has approved of making the “Way of the Cross” 
with the stations. 

The faithful, like the devout pilgrims, should make 
this journey in spirit, while they meditate on all that 
our Lord Jesus Christ suffered for our eternal salvation 
at the holy places, in the last hours of his life. They 
should offer it in union with that most painful one 
which Christ made for each one’s sins, and thereby gain 
the holy indulgence that they may obtain mercy in this 
life, and glory in the next life. 


“From pain to pain, from woe to woe, 
With loving hearts and footsteps slow, 
To Calvary with Christ we go.” 


HonoraB_eE MENTION: Eileen Carrack, East Orange, 
N. J., Dorothy Meehan, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Arthur Halfpenny, West Hoboken, N. J. 

I should like some of those who sent in essays 
to compare them with the one chosen as the best. 
They will find that they did not stick to the sub- 
ject. They wrote well about the Passion of our Lord 
and proved that they had seriously thought about 
what it cost Him to save our souls but they did 
not dwell in particular upon the Stations. This was 
the subject allotted. Your attention to this rule will 
be required in the next competition. 

‘Subject: THE MOST SOLEMN PART OF 
THE MASS. Competition open to boys and girls 
of eighth grade or under. Not over 300 words. A 
handsome prize for the best. Send your essays to 

Dappy SINN Fu 
The SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 











With the Passionists in China 


A Letter from Father Rapheel. 


Editors of 
The Sign: 
Doubtless 
the first thing 
the Readers of 
The Sign 
would like to 
hear concern- 
ing my mis- 
sion, is the 
babies. Yes, 
Chenki has now the title among us 
of, “Baby Farm,” and from the 
looks of things it intends to hold 
that honor. During my first three 
months here I took in more than 
a hundred abandoned babies. Every 
day brings a few more. Though 
this mission is poverty-stricken and 
a heavy sufferer from the terrible 
famine that still rages, yet my motto 
in regard to the ba- 
biesis “always room 
for one more.” So 
I daily have the 
great consolation of 
baptising several in- 
fants and of seeing 
that many more go 
to heaven to pray 
for us and this af- 
flicted country. 
There is some- 
thing strange about 
this great influx 
babies to the 
Chenki Mission. 
Before I came here, 
very few infants were abandoned at 
the mission gate. However, a day or 
two after my arrival the little ones 
started to come, and have been com- 
ing ever since. Yet when I have oc- 
casion to visit my other stations, or 
go on a sick-call, the babies stop com- 
ing. When I return home again, the 
babies begin to show up as before. 
The last time I returned from a visit- 
ation of my other missions, I was 
not in the house ten minutes, before 
I was told that there were two 
babies crying at the gate. I imme- 
diately went down and baptised them. 
The next day they had gone to join 
the angels. 
Two-thirds of those taken in, die 


within a few days. The support of 
the others is becoming a problem 
that I hope the Readers of The Sign 
will help me to solve. Five dollars 
will support a baby for three months. 
Anyone wishing to donate _ this 
amount may have the honor to name 
a baby. The money and name can 
be sent to The Sign. 


This not only will assist me and 
my Baby Farm, but will be an 
excellent way of promoting God’s 
Kingdom on earth, and of making 
better known and loved the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. Some surely will 
come to my aid. What more prac- 
tical way of showing love and de- 
votion to the Divine Heart of 
Christ Crucified, than by making 
“His Kingdom Come” amongst the 
poor pagans of China. 


On the Mission Front. 


people in Chenki during the famine 
are the soldiers, simply because they 
either demand food or steal it. 

The fact that the soldiers are 
under-paid, is the reason why there 
are so many robberies here in China 
at the present time. It has been 
truly said that in China the words 
“soldier” and “robber” are synomy- 
mous. When traveling in a sampan, 
you will very likely be stopped by 
soldiers who offer their services to 
protect you from the To-Fet (Chin- 
ese bandits). At times you are at 
your wits-end whether to accept their 
proffered protection. Perhaps only 
when they have boarded your boat, 
you find you are the host ot a few 
To-Fet, dressed in soldiers’ uni- 
form. 

Recently on a visit to my mission 
station at Pusha I 
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FATHER RAPHAEL “AND SOME SOLDIER FRIENDS 


Now that this country is in the 
midst of a civil war, it may not be 
without interest for the Readers of 
The Sign: to hear something of the 
soldiers who make up the vast armies 
of China. 

The whole country is over-run 
with soldiers. No matter where you 
go you will find them. Being under- 
paid and with little discipline, they 
are fast becoming the real menace 
in China. They are continually ter- 
rorizing the people. They will force 
merchants to give food, clothing, etc. 
No one will refuse a soldier anything 
lest he became a victim of his dis- 
pleasure, which means loss of prop- 
erty or even death. The best fed 
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had an encounter 
with some men 
dressed as soldiers. 
Our sampan was 
in the middle of the 
river, when of a 
sudden another boat 
came alongside us. 
Before I knew what 
had happened, two 
soldiers with guns 
boarded our sampan. 
Not knowing who 
.they were or what 
they wanted, I came 
forward to find out 
what it all meant. I first told 
them I was an American, and 
to assure them of this point- 
ed to the Stars and Stripes that 
always flies from my boat when 
traveling. Then I asked them in 
American fashion. “Are you To- 
Fei?” They answered with surprise: 
“No, we are soldiers.” “Well,” I re- 
plied, “there is not much difference 
between yourselves and the To-Fei.” 
Their only answer was a_ broad 
smile. Before we had gone very far 
the soldiers and myself were friends. 
The Chinese consider it a great honor 
for an American to speak to them. 
And I might say here that the Amer- 
ican has little to fear from Chinese, 





whether he be soldier or To-Fei, be- 
cause they one and all have the great- 
est respect for him. 

In Chenki there are several thou- 
sand soldiers. Many times they have 
invited me to their headquarters. 
Knowing the opportunities for good 
such visits offer, I always avail my- 
self of their invitation. They are not 
slow to see that the Catholic priest 
in coming to China, has their best in- 
terests in view, and accordingly love 
and respect him. Later on, when I 
feel that I have sufficient prestige, I 
intend to ask the head army officer in 
Chenki to allow me to visit the sol- 
diers in prison, especially those con- 
demned to death. To show these 
poor pagans what the charity of 
Christ will do, and to instruct them, 
perhaps to receive some of them into 
the fold the day of their executon, 
will indeed be a great work for souls. 
It will be indeed the work of Christ, 
for like Him it will be making “good 
thieves” of these unfortunates. 

About two weeks ago one of my 
Christians came to me with a dis- 
tressing story. He said that the night 
before, three soldiers came and car- 
ried off his wife. He dared not go 
to make a complaint against the sol- 
diers. He had to rely on the Sen- 
Fu (Spiritual Father) to go before 
the General, state the case and ask 
that his wife be returned. Within a 
half hour the bereaved husband and 
myself were clismbyng the hills of the 
city to the office of the General. 
When we reached the entrance of the 
vast pagoda, we were halted by the 
soldiers who kept guard. I showed 
my card and was allowed to pass. 
After a few minutes walk we came to 
the officer’s headauarters. This part 
of the barracks is guarded by a few 
dozen soldiers and two modern ma- 
chine guns (American make). Here 
again I was stopped. When I told 
the commanding officer that I wished 
to see the General, I was given an 
escort of two soldiers who conducted 
me to headquarters. I was obliged 
to leave my Christian at some dis- 
tance from the General’s apartments, 
as only a privileged few ever enter 
his sanctum. 

I had not long to wait before the 
General and several officers came into 
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IN ACT APOSTLES, 
MARTYRS IN 
DESIRE 


It was in the words of the 
above caption that the distin- 
guished Irish poet, Aubrey De 
Vere, described the Catholic 
Missionaries in pagan lands. 


Many of these Missionaries 
have been Martyrs in reality. 
Their very martyrdom has been 
the fulfilling of their glorious 
mission. “The blood of Mar- 
tyrs is the seed of Christians.” 


In the Passionist mission field 
of North Hunan, China, there 
has been no Martyr. One of 
our Missionaries writes that we 
must have Martyrs there. And 
he very strongly insists that the 
day for martyrdom in China has 
not passed. 


Of course, we do not wish 
any one of our Missionaries to 
be the victims of insane hate and 
prejudice. But we know that 
the very hardships of their life 
tend to hasten their death. 


In a certain sense, then, the 
Missionaries are not only Mar- 
tyrs in desire but actual Mar- 
tyrs—if they do not lose their 
life, at least they shorten it. 


Of 53 Missionaries of the So- 
ciety of the Divine Word 32 
died before they had served 5 
years on the missions; 10 died 
before they had served 10 years; 
7 served from 10 to 25 years; 
and only 4 served from 20 to 30 
years. 


THINK OF THIS! 


We all have not the call to be 
Apostles. Few of us have the 
grace or the courage to be 
Martyrs. But by our prayers 
and gifts we can further the 
activities of our Apostles, and 
share in the merits of these 
Martyrs in desire who may one 
day have the high privilege of 
shedding their blood for Christ. 














the reception room. When he saw it 
was “Fai-sen-fu” (that’s me in Chin- 
ese) he dismissed the officers. With 
the natural curiosity of their coun- 
try-men, they remained at the door 
and windows, listening to all that was 
said. After the usual bows and cere- 
monies, I broached the object of my 
visit in real American fashion. I 
said that I wanted the soldiers who 
stole the woman to be punished. I 
asked that word be sent to all the 
camps of the district, that a search 
be made for the missing woman, lest 
she be sold and all trace of her be 
lost. Then I told the General it was 
a shame and disgrace to the Chinese 
army to have the soldiers do such a 
thing. I said the best citizens in this 
city are the people of the Ten-chu-ton 
(Catholic Church) who, instead of 
being protected, are molested by the 
soldiers. The General in excellent 
Mandarin replied that he was sorry 
that such an affair had happened, and 
would do all in his power to have 
the offenders detected and punished. 
Then, after having tea, and the cus- 
tomary formalities, the Genera! ac- 
companied me all the way to the en- 
trance. As we passed along we were 
saluted by the soldiers. The General 
returned the salute in the Chinese 
style, whilst I gave it in our own 
Uncle Sam fashion. 


Up to the present the offenders 
have not been discovered, nor the 
whereabouts of the stolen woman 
become known. The husband of 
this woman has been so affected 
by his loss that for the past week 
he has been confined to his bed. I 
could not but reflect on the fidelity 
and love of this man, but a short 
time converted from Paganism, 
and the utter disregard for matri- 
mony the so-called Christians in 
America are showing at the pres- 
ent time. Truly might Americans 
learn a lesson from this poor Chi- 
naman. 

In speaking of soldiers, I want 
to say that they are not all as bad 
or as hopeless as they are sup- 
posed to be. In fact, there is much 
that can be done for them. Now 
that the large armies of China are 
to be disbanded, many problems 
must be solved. Will these men 
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HE ttrip from Chicago to 
CP seatti lasted three days. 

In the latter city we were 
handsomely treated by the Jesuit 
Fathers, whose kindness to us was 
but a repetition of their treatment 
of our predecessors. The Jesuit 
Rector, Father O’Shea, received us 
with a welcome that could not be 
more whole-hearted and sincere. 
May God bless him! 

It was Saturday, October 14, at 
11 a. m. that we cast out into the 
deep. We gazed with lingering 
eyes on the land of our birth. Not 
that we were sad or down-hearted 
at leaving home and loved ones. 
Far from it. We were brave and 
eager for the work ahead of us. 

At 3 p. m. our ship, called the 
President Madison, of the Admiral 
Line, docked at Victoria, B. C. 
After releasing some of its cargo 
and taking on new passengers the 
majestic vessel drew out into the 
deep at 6 p. m. This was our last 
sight of land until we arrived at 
Japan. , 

The second day on board boat 
was Sunday. For the benefit of 
the Catholic passengers it was ar- 
ranged to have a public Mass. 

The Mass was said by Father 
Dominic in the Social Hall. Pre- 
ceding it Father Paul delivered a 
short talk. The services were at- 
tended by many Non-Catholics. 

A specially prepared altar, con- 
sisting of three steamer trunks in 
our stateroom, was where we of- 


“Have pity on me! 
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fered our morning Sacrifice. 
Amongst strangers and going to 
strangers we ever had our true 
Friend in our daily Mass. In our 
lonely moments we often think 
how lonely He was during the 
days of His earthly pilgrimage. 

An incident happened one morn- 
ing which helped to break the mo- 
notony of the voyage. During the 
night the sea got a bit choppy, 
which necessitated closing the 
port-holes. At 5:30 a. m. one of 
us, eager for some fresh air, open- 
ed the port-hole, and hardly had 
we done so when a mighty wave 
hit the side of the ship, giving us 
our morning shower. Fortunately 
we were on the point of rising and 
had not to worry about going to 
bed in wet linens. 


Every evening about 10:30 we 


received the news of the day by ° 


radio message. News from all over 
the world. 

Our 
boat 


second Sunday on _ board 
was similar to that of the 
first. Father Paul said Holy Mass 
at 11 o’clock. Father Dominic 
spoke on the Gospel of the Sunday. 

Our vessel arrived at Yokohama 
on scheduled time October 26th. 
After 12 days of boat riding it 
seemed good to put one’s feet on 
solid “Mother Earth”. 

In the next issue we shall give 
a detailed account of our trip 
Sincerely yours, 


FR. KEVIN, C. P. 


A Vision and a Hope 


A word 
about Yuan- 
chow 
Thank God 
the famine 
is well- 
nigh spent. 
Recall all 
you have 
heard of 
the mani- 

FR. TIMOTHY, C.P. fold misery 
here; multiply it until you have 
conceived the most dreadful of 
nightmares; and then you shall 
have but partially known what the 
famine in Yuanchow was like. Per- 
haps it will help your imagination 
to know that the official report for 
our little valley was between thirty 
and forty thousand dead. 

As I walked along the city wall 
at twilight and gazed over the city, 
I was struck with the serenity and 
peace that seemed to prevail. For 
the first time since arriving in 
China I felt God’s presence in this 
devil-worshipping land. I felt that 
the soft breeze drifting down from 
the mountains, was the breath of 
God caressing this little valley and 
auguring a glorious future for His 
Church here between the hills. God 
grant that my imagination has not 
played me false, but that my pre- 
sentiment be a Veritable prophecy 
of Yuanchow’s future greatness as 
a city of the Living God! 


Have pity on me, at least you, my friends!” 


A pious remembrance is requested in the prayers and good works of the readers of THE 
SIGN, in behalf of the following, recently deceased: 


Sister Mary Josephine 
John Mulcahy 

Mary Doyle 

Margaret Riordan 

Mr. J. A. Roe 

Mrs. Bridget Kelly 
Margaret Maher 
Francis Nicholson 


Thomas Brady 

Miss Marguerite Maguire 
Mr. John J. Hughes 
John J. Hannon 

Mrs. Susan T. Lyons 
Miss Anna Malleson 
Mrs. Margaret Murphy 
Mrs. Betty D. Jackson 


Michael Monahan 
Margaret Doran 
John G. O’Keefe 
John Davin 
Florian Huber 
Marcella Diable 
Margaret Burns 
Beatrice Fraser 


May their souls and the souls of all the Faithful Departed rest in peace. Amen. 





Index to Worthwhile Reading 


The Values Everlasting. Rev. 
Edward F. Garesche. S. J. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. New York. $1.25. 

Father Garesche reminds us in 
good, plain, convincing language 
that this life is going to end very 
shortly, and ‘that the next life is 
not going to end at all; that there- 
fore we must be up and doing, 
gathering from each of our daily 
duties and crosses the full measure 
of merit so that we may enter at 
ist, richly laden with exceeding 
veight of glory into the “Celestial 
Company”. 

\ variety of subjects conducive 
to a true appreciation of the things 
that really count in life, are treated 
with literary grace and priestly 
unction. 


The Gates of Olivet. Lucille 
Borden. The Macmillan Co.; New 
York. $2.00. ° 

Before writing “The Gates of 
Olivet,” one imagines that Mrs. 
3orden reasoned thus with herself: 
God has given me a great “Gift.” 
He has given me an intimate, sym- 
pathetic understanding of the 
Agony of Jesus in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, and all that that 
Agony means, or should mean, to 
all people of all time. I wish to 
share my “Gift” with everyone. I 
shall, therefore, write a romance, 
one that will be intensely interest- 
ing so that people will gladly read 
it, and yet—art concealing art—I 
shall weave into its fabric the 
sweet, sad story of Gethsemane, 
deftly inculcating its wondrous les- 
sons. Thence followed her splen- 
did creation. 

A rustic bridge—two youthful 
lovers standing there—David puts 
a ring on Damaris’ finger, a sym- 
bol of his love that has encircled 
her heart, cutting her off com- 
pletely from his Rival, her other 
Lover in the convent up there on 
the hill who has been calling, call- 
ing unceasingly to her all through 
the years of her girlhood. Shall 
that Lover be cast aside so easily? 
The opening chapter closes omin- 
ously, “shadows slowly, surely 
gathering about them,” “reaching 
long arms after them”. 

Damaris takes a long journey 


over seas to enjoy a three months 
holiday with her brother, Peter, 
an aviator, before her coming 
wedding. Her Divine Lover pur- 
sues her, strikes her with the 
“Flail of Suffering” one sharp, 
dreadful blow, annihilates her for- 
mer world, blots out of her con- 
sciousness all memory of persons 
and places hitherto known to her, 
and leads her slowly, surely, into 
a new world—Gethsemane. The 
scene of the Holy Agony is re- 
enacted before her, and she be- 
holds vividly Who it is that suf- 
fers, what He suffers, how, why and 
for whom He suffers. This is real- 
ly the heart of the book—Light 
and Grace streaming from the Di- 
vine Victim into the heart of Da- 
maris; its effect upon her; her in- 
satiable desire to -communicate it 
to as many souls as possible. 

But Damaris can get no further 
than “The Gates of Olivet”. The 
other scenes of the Passion are not 
clear to her. She believes that this 
is because there is something un- 
finished in her life, as of course, 
there is. David, after waiting many 
weary months for the return of his 
betrothed, follows her over seas, 
anxious to find her and to finish 
this “‘unfinished” thing. He finds 
her, but she does not even recog- 
nize him—strange requital of the 
other Lover! Then follows the 
miracle at Lourdes and Damaris 
regains her lost memory. She loves 
her dear old Davie as of old. Once 
again he wishes to put the ring 
upon her finger, but she tells him 
to wait. Since that first betrothal 
the heart of Damaris has beat 
close to the Heart of the Lonely 
Victim of Gethsemane; there are 
deep secrets between them. The 
Divine Lover, having revealed to 
her the bitter Agony, the utter des- 
olation that He endured to gain 
her love seems to have united her 
heart unalterably to His own. 
Then, too, there is Alix, who has 
proven such a true friend to Da- 
maris, sweet, lovely Alix, anxious 
to give to David the- whole of her 
affections, and he, very plainly at- 
tracted by her charming person- 
ality. Yet Alix is not Damaris; 
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David presses his suit. What will 


the solution be? 

The technique of this book is ex- 
ceptionally good; the style is for 
the most part pleasing, and the at- 
mosphere is of a refined spiritual- 
ity wherein the reader laves his 
spirit as in cool, refreshing waters. 

The peculiar excellence of the 
book, however, amounts to this: 
the reader is brought into close 
contact with the Divine Sufferer of 
Gethsemane, and this contact—as 
in the case of Damaris—is bound 
to lead to a more unselfish service 
of the Self-less Master. 

As a magazine devoted primarily 
to the promotion of devotion to 
the Sufferings of Christ, we can- 
not recommend this book too 
strongly to our readers. 


Draw Me After Thee, O Lord. 
By a Poor Clare. D. B. Hansen & 
Sons, Chicago, III. $0.75 


This is an attractive little manual 
of 256 pages, gotten up in the form 
of a prayer book, and intended es- 


pecially for souls who wish to lead . 


an interior life, and “to belong en- 
tirely to God.” Written by a Poor 
Clare, whose life is devoted so ut- 
terly to the unselfish service and 
loving contemplation of God, one 
naturally expects that such a book 
would be well worth while. It is. 

Every page breathes a spiritual 
unction that is rare, even in ascet- 
ical books. Part IV, “Renewal of 
Life” is as excellent a little treat- 
ise on the spiritual life as can be 
written. The authoress’ long prac- 
tice of what she preaches gives a 
clearness and most of all a defin- 
iteness to her teaching of the old 
doctrine of self abnegation that will 
prove invaluable to souls who are 
really anxious to lead an interior 
life. 

Everyone may derive great profit 
from this admirable book. It con- 
tains many devout reflections on 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred 
Passion, and Holy Mass, as well 
as numerous beautiful prayers for 
daily use. The many beautiful and 
inspiring illustrations add to the 
general excellence of this little 
spiritual treasure. 
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